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ad Her defen is, first, that she nted the money 
v yb mia econaly it Sli rt ae ‘ats i 
She had le 1 in the habit of ds i” » she con 
fessed ithe s noth of stories that had no foundation in 
fact. for many years. “And do you mean to siy you got it 
from them inquired the astenished alderman. “ Certainly 
I did,” said the lad who is, moreover, described as middle- 
aved | rle with a sense of 


Admiration was observed to strag 
] face 


was probably the 


justice in his worship’s “Persuasion tips her tongue 


talks ” quotation that sug- 


ested itself to him, but duty compelled him, with a sigh, to 


SLY Ove month's imprisonment.’ 

In Mr. Besant’s Author, among the “assorted aphorisms’ 
is the following : ‘‘ One must pay dearly for the rare privilege 
of helping man.” In the same page, by a curious coincidence, 


find som experiences met with by the Society of Authors 
in its benevolent worl Instead of coming to it for advice and 


iidance, writers come after they have signed fooiish contracts, 


and got into the net of the wicked. The Society does what it 
can to help them even then, at considerable cost, though quite 
gratuitously, and does not always meet with gratitude. One 


case was} A lady writer was extricated from 


ully humorous, 


© great mess at the cost of fifteen guineas for legal expenses. 


She expressed herself (as she well might) exceedingly obliged, 
hal had 
that it would not he 
to the Society When we 
scription is confined to a guinca, one would think that under 


said she a lesson, and should not try writing any 


her while to belong 


that the 


more, so worth 


remember annual sub- 


the circumstances she might sarely have been a member for 


one vear, 


The wisest advice given toauthors by the Society is to reserve 
their copyright, and especially in articles published in a maga- 
zine. I know a case of a popular writer who in youth disposed 
for a few shillings to a now extinct magazine of the copyright 
of half-a-dozen little stories ; these he republished in book form, 
by the magazine proprietor'’s 
continually cropping up, with his name attached to them, as 
if they were new matter, in “annuals” and similar ephemeral 
publications. This after the holders of this 
“original” property have fa‘led to blackmail the author by 


permission, and yet they are 


takes place 
extracting from him as many pounds as the publishers paid 
shillings for it. 

The success, let us hope, of Mr. Besant’s publication has 
American rival of the Author to 
There is some interesting reading in it for literary 


caused an appear in 
America. 
folk. It explodes very completely the humbug of “ the prize 
story,” everywhere so extensively advertised, in America as at 
home. Under the pretence of generosity, it is generally (for 
there are a few periodicals which pay handsomely for their 
prize) a mere device for getting a good contribution very 
‘our religious periodicals 


“One 


In this matter, we are told, 
Here isan example : 


cheap. 
are even worse than the secular.” 
hundred dollars are offered for the best short story, and a 
hundred manuscripts—the best efforis of the best writers—are 
sent in. The majority of the stories are worth at least half 
the prize-money offered, fifty dollars. 
hundred, and the publishers, instead of purchasing the pick of 


The author receives the 


the other manuscripts at a fair price, offer the paltry sum of 
five or ten dollars each for Thus, for two hundred 
dollars they get a dozen good stories, for which they ought to 


them. 


have paid six hundred dollars.” 

Mr. Howells has a sensible paper in which he abjures his 
heresy against novels, and admits that the pleasure in fiction 
at large is by no means dying ont, though short stories are of 
advantage as making a young author earlier known, and pre- 
paring the public not to be surprised at him if he turns ont 
to be a novelist. Another American author, writing upon the 
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theory of fiction, has discovered, not too soon, that “ the com- 
! ice should not preponderate.” The most curious paper 
in the magaz tells us * What some writers are paid.” If the 
fact ( iterature must be even a poorer calling than 
t v to it ive found it to be. One statement in 
art ej i Lord Wolseley, who is develop 
it s a earns ian ay \ 1 it ¢ . 
) ) ve indsomely increased 

\ cap marvazine has been started called 7’ 

It ne farthing—a coin which one fears, after 
mi a to the trade, will bear little profit to the 
eV proprietor, Single copies will probably not often 
sent by } Profit, howeve not nght, but only that 
every Sunday-school child who can read shall have a copy 
every month This reminds one of the farthing epie, “ Orion 
mn fine ine of i i 
mewlhe } 
Has 8 ired something iK¢ immortality t being engraved on 
th \ I 1] 

A ta 1 man has left us in the person of Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte Still, it cannot be forgotten that his 
decease leases a pension of £250 a vear, which onght never 
to have been given him Our miserable grant of £1200 
annually voted for the encouragement of literature, science, 
und art is not intended to assist French princes who have 


the most indefensible jobs 


and the case 


wealthy relatives. This was one of 


vuiministered fund we have with 


which it was obtained, “in consideration of philological 
of no value, contrasts most painfully with the 
the l 


persons in obtaining one fifth of the sum from the fund in 


difficulty encountered by friends of really deserving 


question. It is true that the prince was “ born in England,” 
but that advantage has been also enjoyed by more meritorious 
claimants 

An enthusiastic disciple of Darwin has been taking advan. 
tage of his right of entrée into the domestic nursery to tak« 


notes and print them of the similarity of the habits and ways 
Little did the 


gentleman 


proud mothers 
their 
establishment of 


of children to those of 


while thi 


apes, 


think, scientific was praising 
procuring data for th 
The 


a sign of this. 
both 


babies, that he was 


clinging 


Que * 


their simian ancestry. immens power of a 


babe, he (now) tells us, is only one month 
old’ 


and 


clung to his forefingei 


!) hung only with his left for five 


with hands for ten seconds. 
then (little 
The 


reminiscence of the 


monkey 


seconds children he believes to be “an 


shyness of 


unconscious savage state.’ when, in the 


scarcity of other game, “strangers were wont to look on them 
and seek ” 


‘a habit common to all arboreal animals.” 


as a table delicacy.” Even their games of “hide 


are the remains of 


He has even taken photographs (probably instantaneons and 


surreptitious) of the clinging babes which bear a strone 
family likeness to the late lamented “Sally,” not “of our 
alley,” but of the Zoological Gardens; and this is “the so- 
called nineteenth century "—in which review, indeed, these 


revelations are made. 


the Vew 
to have been 


Further scientific observer in 
Rericw into 


rewarded as they deserve ; 


researches by a 


simian conversation do not appear 


he is too honest to make his facis 
square with his theory (though his theory may still be true), 
scem to be as far as ever from any hope of colloquial 


first 


and we 


intercourse with our parents. His discovery that they 


have a habit of confessing their wrongdoing and entreating 
pardon by rolling on their backs and putting their tongues 


out searcely establishes a link with humanity. Some dogs, 
the 


sins; but 


it is true, use same method in asking*® absolution for 


their 
at the request of his medical adviser) he means impndence 


when man puts his tongue out (except 


and not penitence. As to the ape expressing a great number 
© monosyllable, one does 
It is, 
wit, 


of things by a single word, and that 
not see why it should be reckoned to his disadvantage. 
the 
this, again, does not 


at least, convenient, and, since brevity is soul of 


perhaps epigrammatic ; yet prove his 
affinity to ourselves, since the custom of mankind is, alas! to 
express the same idea in a multitude of words, and the longer 
(as they think) the better. 


boom” in the very last article in which a 
This 


There is quite a“ 
boom could be expected—namely, the historical novel. 
species was supposed to have been extinct, and only specimens 
of it, dried and stuffed. which were not at all in demand, have 
been on view for many years. Now the author of that admir- 
able story “ The House of the Wolf” promises us another book 
of the past, and the author of “ Micah Clarke” has given us a 
great improvement even on that life-like narrative in “The 
* Early English” story indeed, 


White Company.” It isa very 


and yet there is such “ go” and vigour in it that the reader is 
carried back by it through the centuries, and seems to live 
again the life of his forefathers. Mr. Conan Doyle (for I 
am told he has forsaken medicine for literature, and dropped 
the Dr. have 
up” his subject ; 
the aroma of “ cram ” 
(not 


before his name) must, of course, “read 
but he has treated it so naturally that 
that clings to many historical novels 
“The Last Days of Pompeii”) is 


There is enough fighting in it to 


excepting even 
entirely absent from it. 
satisfy the most traculent reader, but not of the too sanguinary 
kind. 


with which it has many points of resemblance. 


I have read nothing of the kind so good since “ Ivanhoe,” 
In the tourna- 
ment scene, comparison with that masterpiece of Scott, the 
lists of Ashby de la Zouche, is too directly, and as I venture to 
think injndiciously, challenged ; but not even the taking of 
Front de Boeuf’s stronghold can surpass the sack of the Castle 
of Villefranche by the brushwood men, and the defence by the 
five heroes of its keep. Moreover, what is very rare in an 
historical novel, there is humour in * The White Company,” as 
none who make “Sir Nigel's” acquaintance will deny. 

A novel of a widely different class, but equally good in its 
way, is Mr. Barrie’s “ ‘The Little Minister,” There are no inci- 
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dents and no adventures in it. The persons with whom it deals 


(with the exception of Lord Rintonl, whose presence might 
have been excused) are all in a very humble rank of life—not 
even esquires ; their horizon is exceedingly limited, even as to 
matters, and may be described as dogma tempered by 
, thanks to the pathos and humour with 
‘ted them, we live and move in 
without the least conse 
yptian woman that the Little 


Sspiritna 
drunkenness ; and ye 
which the author has depi 
Ihrams with great content and 
What it is in the Eg 
Lord Rintoul does not see, may hot be visible 
to the outsider, but that is because he /s an outsider, and has 
‘tasted love with half his mind’ —if he has ever tasted 
it. Itis curious that in ths story, too, we are reminded of 
Walter Scott, not in his romantic but his homely and workaday 
(or lawful” day) characters. If one had found Margaret Dishart 
in * The Heart of Midlothian,” she would not have seemed out 
of place—and greater praise we can scarcely give her, 


onsness 
of dullness 


Minister sees, and 


HOME NEWS. 


The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, has taken 
several drives in the neighbourhood of Balmoral. Divine 
service was conducted at the castle on Sunday, Nov. 8, by the 


Rev. Arthur Gordon, of St. Andrew’s parish, Edinburgh, in 
the presence of the Queen, the royal family, and the royal 
household, On Nov. 9 the Queen, with their Royal Highnesses 
Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg and their Serene 
Ilighnesses Princess Victoria Mary and Prince Adolphus of 
‘Teck, witnessed a theatrical performance, in which the 
Ion. Ethel Cadogan, the Hon. Mary Hughes, Major-General 
‘I’. Dennehy, Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Collins, and others 
took part. 

On Nov. 5 the Prince of Wales attended at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and formally received, on behalf of that institution, a 
portrait of Sir Sydney Waterlow, its treasurer. 

Lord Salisbury spoke at the Guildhall banquet on the night 
of Nov.9 in reply to the toast of “ Her Majesty’s Ministers.” 
He made a graceful eulogy on Mr. Smith and Mr. Raikes, 
declared that in regard to Free Trade, though England seemed 
destined to occupy an isolated position—to be Athanasiua 
contra there could never be any change in our 
commercial policy, because our imports consisted mainly of 
raw material for our industries. As to Egypt, he hinted thar 
the recent statements of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley had 
given heart to all who were unfriendly to England and pain 
to all who valued her prosperity. The Government had no 
intention of retiring from the task they had undertaken. ‘They 
would not accept paper guarantees such had been suggested 
(this is apparently a reference to M. Ribot’s speech), and they 
could not allow the English blood that had been spilled and 
the English treasure which had been spent to be all swept 
away as if it were “last year’s almanack.” In a word, the 
policy of the Government was outlined as that of remaining 
in Egypt until she was safe from internal and external 
dangers. 


mu ndu mn 


The Lord Mayor's procession was spoiled by the weather. 
The heavy rain drenched the unfortunate people who took 
part in the groups on the cars. 

The retiring Lord Mayor, who was accompanied by the 
Lady Mayoress, was waited on by a deputation from the 
Common Council on Saturday, Nov. 7, who presented Lady 
Savory with a diamond and pearl bracelet. 

The new Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress have become 
members of the General Committee of the Irish 
Ladies’ Fund, and will be glad to receive any donations for 
the charity at the Mansion House. 


Dist re ssed 


A Cabinet Council was held at the Foreign Office on Noy. 10. 
The Ministers present were: the Marquis of Salisbury, the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, Earl Cadogan, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Chancellor of Treland, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Right Hon. H. Chaplin, Viscount Cranbrook, 
Viscount Cross, Lord George Hamilton, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, 
the Right Hon. W. L. Jackson, Lord Knutsford, the Right 
Hon. H. Matthews, the Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie, the Duke of 
Rutland, and the Right Hon. E. Stanhope. 

The Cork election has resulted in the return of the Anti- 
Parnellite candidate, Mr. Flavin, by 3669 votes, a majority 
over Mr. Redmond, who polled 2157 votes, of 1512, and a 
majority of 2508 over Captain Sarsfield, the Unionist candi- 
date, who only polled 1161 votes. 

Speaking at Oldham on Nov. 5, Mr. Goschen asked on what 
grounds would each political party claim the confidence of the 
country at the next election. The Liberals had set forth the 
Newcastle programme, which was the work of wire-pullers, 
and not of statesmen, and the attempt to carry its points into 
legislation would distract the attention of Ministers from 
weightier matters. On the other hand, the present Govern- 
ment undertook to go forward on the same lines on which it 
had accomplished so much progressive legislation during the 
last few years. 

Speaking at Halifax on Nov. 10, Sir John Gorst said no 
workman could be considered in a satisfactory position who 
was not insured against sickness, accident, and incapacity 
arising from old age. He pressed the necessity of thrift on 
working men, and counselled them not to look to great con- 
stitutional changes or magnificent schemes, but to make tle 
best of present circumstances. 

A conference of Liberal Unionist delegates from all parts 
of the kingdom was held at Manchester on Nov. 10, Sir Henry 
James in the chair. A letter was read from Mr. Chamberlain 
accusing Liberals of insincerity in regard to Home Rule. After 
a long speech from the Duke of Argyll, resolutions were 
passed eulogising the policy of the Government in Ire- 
land and elsewhere, and urging them to pass a scheme of 
local government for Ireland, together with legislation for 
improving the social condition of the people of the United 
Kingdom. Ata mecting in the evening Lord Hartington spoke 
on the subject of Ilome Rule. 

Before leaving Dublin, on the night of Nov. 9, Mr. Balfour 
inspected the Royal Irish Constabulary, and delivered a brief 
address to the men. He expressed his great admiration for 
the force, and testified that in many difficult circumstances, 
and under the greatest strain, the officers and men had shown 
the highest qualities which could be expected from any police 
force. Ireland, he said, had reason to be proud of * the force,” 
and far distant might be the day when anything might be 
done to alter fundamentally the constitution or destroy the 
great corps of which they were members. 

Mr. Henry Irving gave an address on “ The Art of Acting” 
to the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh on Nov. 9. Like 
poetry. painting, sculpture, music, and architecture. the art 
of the actor, he maintained, had a bearing on the time, and 
beyond it ; and an actor should not only be endowed with some 
special powers, but, by training. reading, and culture, should 
be equipped for the work before him. Mr. Irving insisted that 
a great actor will always experience 1 keen emotion on the 
stage, but should never quite forget that he is acting. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LORD AND LADY DUFFERIN. 
The appointment of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava to the 
Lord Wardenship of 


mind the long list 


1¢ Cinque Ports has recalled to the popular 


honours and achievements of a remark- 


tl 
rf 
able public servant. In the range of his experience in the 
public service Lord Dufferin is. indeed, without a rival. 
When he beeame Viceroy of India we well remember that 
there was grave misgiving among some of his admirers, 
They said this new post might bring a change in his 
extraordinary run of fortune. He had been Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg and Constantinople; he had been Special 
Commissioner’in Egypt; he had been Governor-General of 
Canada; not to mention a number of minor appointments 
at home. In each and all of these dignities he had won a 
great reputation for tact, persuasiveness, and breadth of view. 
He was at St. Petersburg and Constantinople during very 
critical periods, but he never made a blunder. In Egypt he 
was confronted by a perfectly novel situation, but his masterly 
grasp of it was shown in a despatch which is still the charter 
of the British occupation of the Delta. In Canada his popu- 
larity was unbounded. He was equally at home with the 
French and English sections of that composite colony. He had 
© rare art of impressing all by his personal dignity and 
perfect apprehension of his duties, and, at the same time, of 
appealing to a sensitive democracy by the frank 
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3ombay—the Government Offices, Post and Telegraph Offices, 
Mint, Law Courts, University, Townhall, Cathedral, different 
colleges, high schools, and hospitals. the churches and 
chapels, the markets, or the docks and dockyard, all which 
will bear comparison with those of any city of equal 
size in Europe. ‘The street tramways, as well as_ hired 
carriages, furnish easy means of going about in Bombay, 
where few Europeans care for much walking in the 
sunny hours of the day ; but in the evening, when the cool 
sea breezes are pleasant, there are crowds of people to be met, 
English, French, Germans, Americans, and Portuguese, as 
well as Hindoos, Parsees, Jews, Arabs, Greeks, Armenians, 
and other trading folk, British soldiers, native cavalrymen and 
sepoys, and types of various Asiatic nations. The Governor's 
mansion is at Parell, four miles from the city. ‘The Botanical 
Gardens are well worth visiting, Excursions to Salsette, and 
to the sculptured caves of Elephanta, and to the Ghauts on 
the mainland, easily reached from Bombay, will occupy 
several days of a week’s eager sightseeing. We may suppose 
that the discussion of these interesting objects forms part of 
the talk among English guests at the hotel represented in our 
Artist’s drawing, made when he was staying in Bombay. 


NEW CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRELAND. 
The appointed successor to the Right Hon. A.J. Balfour in the 
cflice of Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is 
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to the Judges, representing her Majesty the Queen. The route 
was through Gresham Street, Coleman Street, Fore Street, 
Moorgate Street, and Prince’s Street to the Mansion House ; 
along Queen Victoria Street, and by Queen Street to Upper 
Thames Street, returning to Queen Victoria Street, Cannon 
Street, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, aud 
Temple Bar. Before returning to the City, the procession 
moved along the Strand to Northumberland Avenue, and 
passed along the Embankment. 

It was preceded, as usual, by mounted police, the Royal 
Artillery band, detachments of Fire Brigades with engines, 
the Scots Guards and other military bands, including that of 
the London Rifle Brigade. Some City Livery Companies bore 
their banners, while the Masters and Wardens sat in four-lorse 
carriages. ‘The Playing-Card Makers had four men on horse- 
back in the quaint costume of Knavesin the most ancient pack 
of cards. A life-boat, fully manned by the Ramsgate crew, 
was an effective feature. After the City Companies the 
special devices of this year’s pageant were exhibited in the 
cars provided to compliment the new Lerd Mayor and Sheriffs 
on their particular characteristics and associations, of which 
there were emblematic scenes, groups, and figures. The Guilds 


and City of London ‘Technical Institute, in-which Mr. Sheriff 


Foster takes much interest, was signified by pupils at work in 
wood-carving, turning, modelling, and drawing, Queenhithe, 
where Mr. SlLeriff Tyler has his place of business, was 
shown as the ancient river-port of London in Elizabethan 

time, with a model of a ship, its cargo, sailors 


and porters. 





bonhomic of his manners, The story used to be 
told in ‘Toronto that one of the Governor- 
General's personal friends was an old postman, 
whom he never passed in the street without 
stopping for a few minutes’ chat. Certainly 
the official traditions which Lord Dufferin estab- | 
lished in Canada made the task of his sue- 
cessors exceptionally difficult, for such excep- 
tional personal conditions could scarcely be 
repeated. But when it was announced that 
Lord Dufferin was going to India, there was, 
as we have said, a vague presentiment that the 
talisman of success would at last be broken. 
It cannot be maintained that this foreboding 
was justified by the sequel. Lord Dufferin’s 
Viceroyalty was not signalised by anything 
uncommon, except, perhaps, the annexation of 
Burmah, an act which incurred a good deal of 
criticism at home; but the whole system of 
administration in India is so peculiar that 
there was seareely the same field for the display 
of Lord Dufferin’s qualities as he had found 
elsewhere. Besides, he was not long enough 
in thee yuntry to leave the impress of his per- 
sonality upon a society much less open to 
impressions of official individuality than the 
democracy of Canada. Since then Lord Dufferin 
has been Ambassador at Rome, and he may 


claim to have enjoyed every great dis- 





tinction under the Crown except that of high 
office in the Cabinet. ‘The political conditions 
make it unlikely that Lord Dufferin will 
take office, or that he will receive an appoint- 
ment for which, in some ways and unde 
happier social conditions, he would be pecu- 
liarly fitted—namely, the Viceroyalty of Ire- 
land. An Irishman himself, Lord Dufferin has 
many of the characteristic gifts of his conntry- 
men, to which is superadded a balance of mind 
not commonly Hibernian. He has the rhetori- 
eal ardour of the Celt, and the famous report 
on the condition of Egypt is a masterpiece 
of style. In letters aud some branches of 
science Lord Dufferin holds a high position, 
and he has written some volumes of travel. 


which stand apart from the usually ephemeral 
+ Mavsepsact 





works of that class. In 1869he presided at the 





But the most interesting of these speci:| 
cars, cach drawn by six horses, were those 
designed to compliment the new Lord Mayor, 
Alderman David Evans, on his provincial 
birth as a Welshman. ‘The car of the Princi- 
pality of Wales was oceupied by Welsh bards, 
harpers, and Druids, and Welsh girls, in 
ancient and modern dress, with spinning- 
wheels The mining industries of Wales 
iron, tin, coal, and slate—were represented 
by miners in another car. Lastly, an inter- 
esting event of Welsh and English history, 
A.D. 1204, was exhibited in the famous scene 
at Carnarvon Castle, when King Edward I, 
and Queen Eleanor presented to the Welsh 
Chieftains the new-born babe, the first Prinee 
of Wales, “who could not speak a word of 
English.” In the remaining part of the 
procession came the officers of the City 
Corporation, the Under-Sheriffs, the Sheriffs 
in their State carriages, the Aldermen, the 
Recorder, the late Lord Mayor, Sir Joseph 
Savory, the City Marshal on horseback, aud 
finally the new Lord Mayor, in his antique 
gilt State coach, drawn by six horses, with 
his chaplain, sword-bearer, and mace-bearer. 
An escort of the l7th Lancers closed the 


rear of the long cavaleade. 


THE NEW KASHMIR RATLWAY. 
The great British Indian provinee of the Pun- 
jaub, as everybody knows, derives that name 
from the “ Five Rivers.” the Indus and its 
tributaries, the Jhelum (the ancient Greek 
ITydaspes of Alexander's invasion). the 
Chenab, the Ravee, and the Sutlej, these all 
descending from the Western Himalayas to 
join together in the plain, and flowing into 

4 the Indus not very far above the boundary 


of Seinde. It is up the Jhelum valley that 
the projected railway to . Kashmir—the 
grandest of mountain-girt valley countries—is 
now to be constructed. We have to thank a 
correspondent, Colonel H. Lb. Urmston, for- 





merly Deputy Commissioner of Rawul Pindi, 





banqu t civen by the Corporation of Liverpo i] 
to Charles Dickens, and delivered probably the 
best of his public addresses on literary and 
In Lady Dufferin the 
new Lord Warden has an accomplished helpmate, who has 


educational subjects. 


gained some of the honours of authorship—notably in the 
work entitled “ Our Viceregal Life in India.” The care of the 
Cinque Ports cannot engage any considerable part of Lord 
Dufferin’s time or talent ; but Walmer will have a host admir- 
ably qualified to carry on its best traditions, and Englishmen 
have the gratification of associating one more honourable office 
with one of the ablest men who have ever served the Crown. 


AT A BOMBAY HOTEL. 
English travellers by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam-ship 
line, arriving at Bombay, find in that great city and its suburbs, 
either on the esplanade, or at Byculla, or near the Fort. 
excellent hotel accommodation; and a sojourn of weeks, for 
those who have agreeable personal acquaintance there, or who 
get themselves introduced to the Byculla Club, will be 
enlivened by frank hospitalities and by opportunities of 
witnessing many novel and noteworthy sights. Bombay, con- 
taining more than three-quarters of a million inhabitants, 
stands on an island nearly twelve miles long, but at its narrow 
part, where the town is built, only a mile wide, overlooking, 


to the en the commercial harbour, and to the west Back 





Bay, which is bounded southward by the peninsula of Colaba, 
with its lig 
Malabar Ilill. Landing at the Wellington Pier, otherwise 


named Apollo Bunder, one is pre sently in the heart of the 


lithouse, and northward by the promontory of 


city ; but must of the steam-ship passengers, for convenience 
of their lIngeage at the Custom Ilou prefer going ashore 
at Mazagaon, three miles higher up the harbour. near the 
fashionable suburb of Byculla. We shall not here describe 
the numerous local institutions and fine public buildings of 


THE RIGHT HON. W. L. JACKSON, M.P., 


THE NEW CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRELAND. 


Mr. William Lawies Jackson, M.P. for the North Division of 
Leeds, who has been Financial Secretary to the Treasury in 
both the Ministries formed by Lord Salisbury since 1885. He 
was born at Otley, near Leeds, in 1840, was educated privately, 
and is engaged in business at Leeds as a leather-tanner and 
merchant. He is a Director of the Great Northern Railway 
Company. It was in 1876 that he first became a candidate for 
the representation of the borough in the House of Commons, 
and was then unsuccessful, but was returned at the General 
Election of April 1880; and, for the North Division in 1885 
and 1886, gained the majority of votes over the Gladstonian 
candidates, Mr. Rucker on the first occasion, and Mr, A. O. 
Rutson in the last election. Mr. W. L. Jackson has a residence 
at Allerton Hall, in Yorkshire, and is a magistrate for the 
West Riding, as well as for Leeds. Ilis appointment as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland in Mr. Balfour's place is a popular one. 
Mr. Jackson has distinguished himself both at the Treasury, 
where his excellent business habits have been of the greatest 
service to the chief of his department, and in the Honse of 
Commons, where his appearances have invariably been most 
effective. His apprenticeship to Irish affairs has already begun, 
for he has had charge of the financial part of the Land 
Purchase Bill, and has paid several official visits to Ireland. 
Ilis son is the well-known Oxford and Yorkshire cricketer. 


THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. 
Wretched rainy weather on Monday, the Ninth of November, 
spoilt the pleasure of the strect crowds between Guildhall and 
the Law Courts in the Strand, which were, notwithstanding, 
as numerous and dense as on any former occasion, when the 


new Lord Mayor went, with his full procession, to be presented 





for some views of this picturesque route of 

travel. The new railway is expected to cost 

between two and three millions sterling, on 

which expenditure certain guarantees will 
be given by the Indian Government, and by that of the 
Maharajah of Kashmir. 

The line, which has just been sanctioned ly the Government 
of India, will leave the Punjaub Northern State Railway a 
few miles south of Rawul Pindi, and strike the hills in a 
northerly direction, winding along the narrow valley of the 
river Jhelum for a distance of 210 miles, through splendid 
scenery, till it reaches Baramulla, where it will enter the open 
and fertile valley of Kashmir. 

One of our illustrations isa view of the town of Rawul 
Pindi, in the Punjaub, from the cantonment side of the river 
Leh, with the Murree Hills in the distance, and Mochipura, 
a mountain 9000 ft. above the sea-level. ‘The military station 
of Rawul Pindi is now the largest in Northern India, with a 
garrison of nearly 10,000 troops and a large arsenal. 

Another view is that of the valley of the river Jliclum, 
thirty miles north-east of Rawnl Pindi: here the Kashmir 
Railway will pass. The small fort on the opposite hill is one 
of the numerous outposts of the Maharajah of Kashmir, 
occupied by a few levies and police: it is called Fort Owen. 





From Dewnl, near Murree, looking across the 
Mountains, another sketch is taken. The new Kashmir Railway 
will follow the valley of the river Jhelum, which flows below 
the spur on the right. The small torrent in the centre is onl; 
one of many hundred feeders falling into the Jhelum. This 
view will give some idea of the immense difficulties of railway 
construction on the route. 

The fort of Sopur, in Kashmir, is situated on the river 
Jhelum, looking up towards Sirinuggur, the capital, which is 
twenty miles farther east. ‘This fort is sketched from the 


Rest House, looking down the river. 
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des Her defen 8, fit that she wanted the money 
very ba wid, secondly, that she had sta lit} ’ 
She had been in the habit of doing so 10 CON 
fessed nthe strength of stories that had no foundation in 
fact. for many years. “And do you mean to siy you got it 
from them inquired the stonished alderman. “ Certainly 


[ did,” said the lad who is, moreover, described as middle- 


Admiration was rved to strugele with a sense of 


“ Per 


was probably the 


obs 


his worship’s face uasion tips her tongne 


} 


justice in 


ie talks” quotation that sug- 
gested itself to him, but duty compelled him, with a sigh, to 


One month's imprisonment.’ 


In Mr 


s the following 


huthe 


‘*One must pay dearly for the rare privilege 


Besant's , among the “assorted aphorisms” 


by a curious coincidence, 


Authors 


of helping man.” In the same page, 


ve find some experiences met with by the Society of 


Instead of coming to it for advice and 


ter they have signed foolish contracts 


in its benevolent work. 


guidance, writers come ¢ 





and got into the net of the wicked. The Society does what it 


can to help them even then, at considerable cost, though quite 


gratuitously, and does not always meet with gratitude. One 


illy humorous. A lady writer was extricxted from 


case was? 
. great mess at the cost of fifteen guineas for legal expenses. 


] 


1e expressed herself (as she well might) excecdingly obliged, 


said she hal had a lesson, and should not try writing any 
more, so that it would not be worth her while to belong 
to the Societs When we remember that the annual sub- 
scription is confined to a guinea, one would think that under 


the circumstances she might sarely have been a member for 


one vear. 


The wisest advice given toauthors by the Society is to reserve 
their copyright, and especially in articles published in a maga- 
zine. I knowa case of a popular writer who in youth disposed 
for a few shillings to a now extinet magazine of the copyright 
of half-a-dozen little stories ; these he republished in book form, 
by the magazine proprietor’s permission, and yet they are 
continually cropping up, with his name attached to them, as 
new matter, in “annuals ” and similar ephemeral 
publications. This after the holders of this 
‘ property have failed to blackmail the author by 


if they were 
takes place 
‘ original 
extracting from him as many pounds as the publishers paid 


shillings for it. 


Mr. 
the 


The success, let us hope, of sesant’s publication has 


American rival of luther to 


There is some interesting reading in it for literary 


caused an appear in 
America. 
folk. It explodes very completely the humbug of “the prize 


story,” everywhere so extensively advertised, in America as at 


home. Under the pretence of generosity, it is generally (for 


there are a few periodicals which pay handsomely for their 
prize) a mere device for getting a good contribution very 
“our religious periodicals 


“One 


cheap. In this matter, we are told, 


are even worse than the secular.” Here isan example: 
handred dollars are offered for the best short story, and a 
hundred manuscripts—the best efforis of the best writers—are 
sent in. 
the prize-money offered, fifty dollars. 
hundred, and the publishers, instead of purchasing the pick of 


The majority of the stories are worth at least half 
The author receives the 


the other mannscripts at a fair price, offer the paltry sum of 
five or ten dollars Thus, for two hundred 
dollars they get a dozen good stories, for which they ought to 


each for them. 


have paid six hundred dollars.” 


Mr. Howells has a sensible paper in which he abjures his 
heresy against novels, and admits that the pleasure in fiction 
at large is by no means dying out, though short stories are of 
advantage as making a youg author earlier known, and pre- 
paring the public not to be surprised at him if he turns ont 
to be a novelist. Another American author, writing upon the 
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secured something like immortality by being engraved on 
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{ talented man has left us in the person of Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte Still, it cannot be forgotten that his 
decease releases a pension of £250 a vear, which ought never 
to have been given him Our miserable grant of £1200 
annually voted for the encouragement of literature, science, 
uid art is not intended to assist French princes who have 

ilthy relative This was one of the most indefensible jobs 
of tiv 0 ulministered fund we have and the ease with 


which it was obtained, “in consideration of 


philological 


with the 





researches” of no value, contrasts most 


painfully 


difficulty -enconntered by the friends of really deserving 
persons in obtaining one fifth of the sum from the fund in 
question. It is true that the prince was “ born in England.” 
but that advantage has been also enjoyed by more meritorious 


of Darwin has been taking advan- 
to take 


habits and ways 


An enthusiastic disciple 


tage of his right of entrée into the domestic nursery 


notes and print them of the similarity of the 


of children to those of apes. Little did the proud mothers 


think, while this scientific gentleman was praising their 
babies, that he was procuring data for the establishment of 


their simian ancestry. The immense clinging power of a 


babe, he (now) tells us,is a sign of this. One “ only one month 
old” clung to his forefinger with both hands for ten seconds 
and then (little monkey !) hung only with his left for five 
seconds. ‘The shyness of children he believes to be “an 
unconscious reminiscence of the savage state,’ when, in the 


scarcity of other game, “strangers were wont to look on them 


as a table delicacy.” Even their of “hide and seek ” 


games 
are the remains of “a habit common to all arboreal animals.” 


He has even taken photographs (probably instantaneons and 


surreptitious) of the clinging babes which bear a strong 
family likeness to the late lamented “Sally,” not “of our 
alley,’ but of the Zoological Gardens; and this is “the so- 
called nineteenth century ’—in which review, indeed, these 
revelations are made 

Further researches by a scientific observer in the New 


to have been 


Rericu 


rewarded as they deserve ; he is 


into simian conversation do not appear 


too honest to make his facts 


square with his theory (though his theory may still be true), 
and we seem to be as far as ever from any hope of colloquial 


intercourse with our first parents. His discovery that they 


have a habit of confessing their wrongdoing and entreating 
pardon by rolling on their backs and putting their tongues 


out searcely establishes a link with humanity. Some dogs, 


it is true, use the same method in asking* absolution for 
their sins; but when man pnts his tongue out (except 
at the request of his medical adviser) he means impudence 


As to the ape 
of things by a single word, and that 


and not penitence. expressing a great number 


a monosyllable, one does 


not see why it should be reckoned to his disadvantage. It is, 
at least, convenient, and, since brevity is the soul of wit, 
perhaps epigrammatic ; yet this, again, does not prove his 


affinity to ourselves, since the custom of mankind is, alas! to 
express the same idea in a multitude of words, and the longer 


(as they think) the better. 


There is quite a “boom” in the very last article in which a 
boom could be expected—namely, the historical novel. This 
species was supposed to have been extinct, and only specimens 
of it, dried and stuffed, which were not at all in demand, have 
Now the author of that admir- 
able story “ The House of the Wolf” promises us another book 


been on view for many years, 


of the past, and the author of “ Micah Clarke” has given us a 
great improvement even on that life-like narrative in “The 
It isa 


and yet there is such “ go 


White Company.” very “ Early English” story indeed, 
* and vigour in it that the reader is 
carried back by it through the centuries, and seems to live 
again the life of his forefathers. Mr. Conan Doyle (for I 


atm told he has forsaken medicine for literature, and dropped 


the Dr. before his name) must, of course, have “read 
up” his subject; but he has treated it so naturally that 
the aroma of “cram” that clings to many historical novels 
(not excepting even “ The Last Days of Pompeii”) is 


entirely absent from it. There is enough fighting in it to 
satisfy the most truculent reader, but not of the too sanguinary 
kind. 


with which it has many points of resemblance. 


I have read nothing of the kind so good since “ Ivanho« 
In the 


ment scene, comparison with that masterpiece of Scott, 


tourna- 
the 
lists of Ashby de la Zouche, is too directly, and as I venture to 
think injndiciously, challenged ; but not even the taking of 
Front de Boeuf's stronghold can surpass the sack of the Castle 
of Villefranche by the brushwood men, and the defence by the 
five heroes of its keep. Moreover, what is very rare in an 
historical novel, there is hnmour in * The White Company,” as 


none who make “Sir Nigel's” acquaintance will deny. 


A novel of a widely different class, but equally good in its 
There are no inci- 


way, is Mr. Barrie’s “ The Little Minister,” 
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dents and no adventures in it. The persons with whom it deals 
(with the exception of Lord Rintoul, whose presence might 
have been excused) are all in a very humble rank of life—not 
their horizon is execedingly limited, even as to 
s dogma tempered by 
liumonur with 
move in 


even esquires ; 


spiritnal matters. and may be described 





drunkenness > am ibhos vned 
vnicn the 


lhrams with great content and 


yet, thanks to the } 


author has depicted them, we live and 


without the least conscionsness 


of dullness. What it is in the Eeyptian woman that the Little 
Minister sees, and Lord Rintoul docs not see, may not be visible 
to the ontsider, but that is because he /s an outsider, and has 

tasted love with half his mind” —if he has ever tasied 
it. Itis curious that in ths story, too, we are reminded of 


Walter Scott, not in his romantic but his homely and workaday 
(or * lawful” day) characters. If one had found Margaret Dishart 
in * The Heart of Midlothian,” she would not have seemed out 
of place—and greater praise we can scarcely give her. 


HOME NEWS. 


The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, has taken 
several drives in the neighbourhood of Balmoral. Divine 
service was conducted at the castle on Sunday, Nov. 8, by the 


Rev. Arthur Gordon, of St. Andrew’s parish, Edinburgh, i 
the presence of the Queen, the royal family, and the roya 
household. On Nov. 9 the Queen, with their Royal Highness« 
Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg and their Serene 
Ilighnesses Princess Victoria Mary and Prince Adolphus ot 
‘Teck, witnessed a theatrical performance, in which the 
Ion. Ethel Cadogan, the Hon. Mary Hughes, Major-General 
T. Dennehy, Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Collins, and others 
took part. 


n 
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On Nov. 5 the Prince of Wales attended at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and formally received, on behalf of that institution, a 
portrait of Sir Syduey Waterlow, its treasurer. 

Lord Salisbury spoke at the Guildhall banquet on the night 
of Nov.9 in reply to the toast of “ Her Majesty's Ministers.” 
He made a graceful eulogy on Mr. Smith and Mr. Raikes, 
declared that in regard to Free Trade, though England seemed 
destined to oceupy an isolated position—to be Athanasius 
contra -there could never be any change in our 
commercial policy, because our imports consisted mainly of 
raw material for our industries. As to Egypt, he hinted that 
the recent statements of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley had 
given heart to all who were unfriendly to England and pain 
to all who valued her prosperity. The Government had no 
intention of retiring from the task they had undertaken. ‘They 
would not accept paper guarantees such had been suggested 
(this is apparently a reference to M. Ribot’s speech), and they 
could not allow the English blood that had been spilled and 
the English treasure which had been spent to be all swept 
away as if it were “last year’s almanack.” Ina word, the 
policy of the Government was outlined as that of remaining 
in Egypt until she was safe from internal and external 
dangers. 

‘The Lord Mayor's procession was spoiled by the weather. 
The heavy rain drenched the unfortunate people who took 
part in the groups on the cars. 
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mundum 





The retiring Lord Mayor, who was accompanied by the 
Lady Mayoress, was waited on by a deputation from the 
Common Council on Saturday, Nov. 7, who presented Lady 
Savory with a diamond and pear! bracelet. 

The new Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress have become 
members of the General Committee of the Trish 
Ladies’ Fund, and will be glad to receive any donations for 
the charity at the Mansion House. 


Distressed 


A Cabinet Council was held at the Foreign Office on Noy. 10. 
The Ministers present were: the Marquis of Salisbury, the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, Earl Cadogan, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Right Hon. H. Chaplin, Viscount Cranbrook, 
Viscount Cross, Lord George Hamilton, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, 
the Right Hon. W. L. Jackson, Lord Knutsford, the Right 
Hon. H. Matthews, the Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie, the Duke of 
Rutland, and the Right Hon. E. Stanhope. 


The Cork election has resulted in the return of the Anti- 
Parnellite candidate, Mr. Flavin, by 3669 votes, 1 majority 
over Mr. Redmond, who polled 2157 votes, of 1512, and a 
majority of 2508 over Captain Sarsfield, the Unionist candi- 
date, who only polled 1161 votes. 

Speaking at Oldham on Nov. 5, Mr. Goschen asked on what 
grounds would each political party claim the confidence of the 
country at the next election. The Liberals had set forth the 
Newcastle programme, which was the work of wire-pullers, 
and not of statesmen, and the attempt to carry its points into 
legislation would distract the attention of Ministers from 
weightier matters. On the other hand, the present Govern- 
ment undertook to go forward on the same lines on which it 
had accomplished so much progressive legislation during the 
last few years. 

Speaking at Halifax on Novy. 10, Sir John Gorst said no 
workman could be considered in a satisfactory position who 
was not insured against sickness, accident, and incapacity 
arising from old age. He pressed the necessity of thrift on 
working men, and counselled them not to look to great con- 
stitutional changes or magnificent schemes, but to make tlie 
best of present circumstances. 


A conference of Liberal Unionist delegates from all parts 
of the kingdom was held at Manchester on Nov. 10, Sir Henry 
James in the chair. A letter was read from Mr. Chamberlain 
accusing Liberals of insincerity in regard to Home Rule. After 
a long speech from the Duke of Argyll, resolutions were 
passed eulogising the poiicy of the Government in Ire- 
land and elsewhere, and urging them to pass a scheme of 
local government for Ireland, together with legislation for 
improving the social condition of the people of the United 
Kingdom. Ata mecting in the evening Lord Hartington spoke 
on the subject of Home Rule. 


Before leaving Dublin, on the night of Nov. 9, Mr. Balfour 
inspected the Royal Irish Constabulary, and delivered a brief 
address to the men. He expressed his great admiration for 
the force, and testified that in many difficult circumstances, 
and under the greatest strain, the officers and men had shown 
the highest qualities which could be expected from any police 
force. Ireland, he said, had reason to be proud of * the force,” 
and far distant might be the day when anything might be 
done to alter fundamentally the constitution or destroy the 
great corps of which they were members. 

Mr. Henry Irving gave an address on “ The Art of Acting” 
to the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh on Nov. 9. Like 
poetry, painting, sculpture, music, and architecture. the art 
of the actor, he maintained, had a bearing on the time, and 
beyond it ; and an actor should not only be endowed with some 
special powers, but, by training. reading, and culture, should 
be equipped for the work before him. Mr. Irving insisted that 
a great actor will always experience 2 keen emotion on the 
stage, but should never quite forget that he is acting. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LORD AND LADY DUFFERIN. 
intment of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava to the 
» Cinque Ports las recalled to the popular 


list of honours and achievements of a 


ushipof th 

1 the long 
able public servant. In range 
ford Dufferin is 
Viceroy of 


remark- 
the of his experience in the 
rival. 
that 


admirers, 


public service indeed, without a 
When he 
there was grave misgiving among 
They might 


extraordinary fortune. He 


beeame Indian we well remember 
some of his 
bring a change in his 
had been Ambassador 
he had been Special 


Governor-General of 


said this new post 
run of 
at St. Petersburg and Constantinople ; 


he had 


a number of minor appointments 


Commissioner’in Egypt ; been 
not to 


In each and all of these dignities he had won a 


Canada ; mention 
at home. 
great reputation for tact, persuasiveness, and breadth of view. 
He was at St. Petersburg and Constantinople during very 
critical periods, but he never made a blunder. In Egypt he 
was confronted by a perfectly novel situation, but his masterly 
grasp of it was shown in a despatch which is still the charter 
of the British occupation of the Delta. In Canada his popu- 
He was equally at home with the 


He had 


impressing all by his personal dignity and 


larity was unbounded. 
French and English sections of that composite colony. 
a rare art of 
perfect apprehension of his duties, and, at the same time, of 


appealing to a sensitive democracy by the frank 
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Post and Telegraph Offices, 
Mint, Law Courts, University, ‘Townhall, Cathedral, different 
colleges, high and the and 
chapels, the markets, or the docks and dockyard, all which 
with those of city of equal 
tramways, as well as_ hired 
Bombay, 
the 


cool 


3ombay—the Government Offices, 


hospitals, churches 


schools, 
will bear comparison 
The 


easy 


any 


size in Europe. street 
furnish means of about in 
few Europeans care for 


sunny hours of the day ; but in the evening, 


carriages, going 


where much walking in 
when the 
sea breezes are pleasant; there are crowds of people to be met, 
Americans, and Portuguese, as 
well as Arabs, 


and other trading folk, British soldiers, native cavalrymen and 


English, French, Germans, 


Hindoos, Parsees, Jews, Greeks, Armenians, 
The Governor's 
The 


Excursions to Salsette, and 


sepoys, and types of various Asiatic nations. 

mansion is at Parell, four miles from the city. Botanical 
Gardens are well worth visiting, 
to the sculptured caves of Elephanta, and to the Ghauts on 
the 
several days of a week’s eager sightseeing. We 


mainland, easily reached from Bombay, will occupy 
may suppose 
that the discussion of these interesting objects forms part of 


the talk among English guests at the hotel represented in our 
Artist’s drawing, made when he was staying in Bombay. 


NEW CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRELAND. 


The appointed successor to the Right Hon. A.J. Balfour in the 
Licutenant of Treland is 


> 
vif 
cffice of Chief Secretary to the Lord 
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‘The route 
Street, 


to the Judges, representing her Majesty the Queen. 


was through Gresham Sircet, Coleman Street, Fore 
Moorgate Street, and Prince's Street to the Mansion House ; 
along Queen Victoria Street, and by Queen Street to Upper 
Thames Street, returning to Queen Victoria Street, Cannon 
Street, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, and 
Before returning to the City, the procession 


Northumberland Aveuue, 


Temple Bar. 
moved along the Strand to and 
passed along the Embankment. 

It was preceded, as usual, by mounted police, the Royal 
Artillery band, detachments of Fire Brigades with engines, 
the Scots Guards and other military bands, including that of 
the London Rifle Brigade. Some City Livery Companies bore 
their banners, while the Masters and Wardens sat in four-lorse 
carriages. ‘The Playing-Card Makers had four men on horse- 
back in the quaint costume of Knavesin the most ancient pack 

A life-boat, fully manned by the Ramsgate crew, 
effective After 
special devices of this year’s pageant were exhibited in the 


of cards 
was an feature, the City Companies the 
cars provided to compliment the new Lerd Mayor and Sheriffs 
ciations, of which 
The Guilds 
and City of London Technical Institut Mr. Sheriff 
Foster takes much interest, was signified by pupils at work in 


on their particular characteristics and ass¢ 
there were emblematic scenes, groups, and figures 
», in-which 
wood-carving, turning, modelling, and drawing, Queenhithe, 
Mr, Sl Tyler 
shown as the ancient river-port of 


where evilf has his place of business, was 


London in Elizabethan 
time, with a model of a ship, its cargo, sailors, 


and porters. 





bonhomic of his manners, ‘The story used to be 
that 
General's personal friends was an old postman, 


told in ‘Toronto one of the Governor- 
whom he never passed in the street without 
stopping for a few minutes’ chat. 
the official traditions which Lord Dufferin estab- 
made the task of 
cessors exceptionally difficult, for such excep- 


Certainly 


lished in Canada his suc- 
tional personal conditions could scarcely be 
But that 
Lord Dufferin was going to India, there was, 


repeated, when it was announced 


as we have said, a vague presentiment that the 


talisman of success would at last be broken. 
be maintained that this foreboding 
Dufferin’s 


by anything 


It cannot 
was justified by the sequel. Lord 


Viceroyalty was not signalised 
uncommon, except, perhaps, the annexation of 
Burmah, an act which incurred a good deal of 
but the whole system of 


criticism at home ; 


administration in India is so peculiar that 
there was scareely the same field for the display 
of Lord Dufferin’s qualities as he had found 
elsewhere. Besides, he was not long enough 
in the country to leave the impress of his per- 
upon a society much less open to 
the 


democracy of Canada. Since then Lord Dufferin 


sonality 
impressions of official individuality than 
has been Ambassador at Rome, and he may 
fairly claim to have enjoyed every great dis- 
tinction under the Crown except that of high 
office 
make it 


The political conditions 
that Lord 


take office, or that he will receive an appoint- 


in the Cabinet. 


unlikely Dufferin will 


ment for which, in some ways and under 


happier social conditions, he would be pecu- 
fitted 
(An Irishman himself, Lord Dufferin has 


liarly namely, the Viceroyalty of Ire- 
land 
nany of the characteristic gifts of his conntry- 
men, to which is superadded a balance of mind 
He has the rhetori- 
eal ardour of the Celt, and the famous report 
of BE 


not commonly Hibernian. 
ou the condition rypt is a masterpiece 
of style. In letters and 
science Lord Dufferin holds a high position, 


some branches of 


and he has written some volumes of travel. 


which stand apart from the usually ephemeral 





works of that class. In 1869 he presided at the 


But the most interesting of these speci! 
ears, each drawn by six those 
designed to compliment the new Lord Mayor, 
Alderman David 
as a Welshman. 


horses, were 
Evans, on his 
birth The car of the Princi- 
pality of Wales was occupied by Welsh bards, 
Druids, Welsh 
modern with 


provincial 


harpers, and and girls, in 
and dress, 


The 


coal, 


ancient spinning- 
Wales 


represented 


industries of 
slate 
by miners in another car. 


event of W and 


wheels. mining 


iron, tin, and were 


Lastly, an inter- 
English 
A.D. 1204, was exhibited in the 
at’ Carnarvon Castle, 
Eleanor presented to 


esting history, 
famous scene 
Edward fT, 
the Welsh 
Chieftains the new-born babe, the first Prince 
of Wales, “who could not speak a word of 
English.” In the part of the 
came the the 
Corporation, the Under-Sheriffs, the Sheriffs 


when King 


and Queen 


remaining 
procession officers of City 
State carriages, the Aldermen, the 
the late Lord Mayor, Sir 
Savory, the City Marshal on horseback, aud 


Lord 


coach, drawn by six 


in their 
Recorder, Joseph 
finally the new Mayor, in his’ antique 
with 


wilt State horses, 
his chaplain, sword-bearer, and mace-bearer, 
An escort of the 17th 


of the long cavaleade. 


Lancers closed the 


rHE NEW KASHMIR RAILWAY. 
The great British Indian provinee of the Pun- 
jaub, as everybody knows, derives that name 
and its 
Greek 


invasion ). the 


Rivers.” the Indus 
Jhelum (the 
Alexander's 

Ravee, and the Sutlej, 
Western 
join together in the plain, and flowing into 


the 


from the “ Five 


tributaries, the ancient 
ITydaspes of 
Chenab, the these all 


descending from the Himalayas to 


Indus not very far above the boundary 


It is up the Jhelum valley that 
Kashmir—the 


Scinde. 
the projected railway to 
grandest of mountain-girt valley countries—is 
have to thank a 
for- 


merly Deputy Commissioner of Rawul Pindi, 


now to be constructed. We 


correspondent, Colonel H. B. Urmston, 








banquet given by the Corporation of Liverpool 
to Charles Dickens, aud delivered probably the 
best of his public addresses on literary and 
In Lady Dufferin the 
new Lord Warden has an accomplished helpmate, who has 


educational subjects. 


gained some of the honours of authorship—notably in the 
work entitled “ Our Viceregal Life in India.” The care of the 
Cinque Ports cannot engage any considerable part of Lord 
Dufferin’s time or talent ; but Walmer will have a host admir- 
ably qualified tocarry on its best traditions, and Englishmen 
have the gratification of associating one more honourable office 
with one of the ablest men who have ever served the Crown. 


AT A BOMBAY HOTEL. 
English travellers by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam-ship 
line, arriving at Bombay, find in that great city and its suburbs, 
either on the esplanade, or at Byeulla, or near the Fort, 


excellent hotel accommodation ; and a sojourn of weeks, for 
those who have agreeable personal acquaintance there, or who 
Club, 


opportunities of 


get themselves introduced to the Byculla will be 


enlivened by frank hospitalities and by 


witnessing many novel and noteworthy sights. Bombay, con- 


taining more than three-quarters of a million inhabitants, 
stands on an island nearly twelve miles long, but at its narrow 
part, where the town is built, only a mile wide, overlooking, 


to the east, the commercial harbour, and to the west Back 
is bounded southward by the peninsula of Colaba, 
the 


Wellington 


Bay, which 
northward by promontory of 
Pier, 


one is pre sently in the heart of the 


with its lightlouse, and 
Malabar Ifill. Landing at the 
1 Apollo Bunder, 


otherwise 
nam 
steam-ship passengers, for convenience 
the ITou 
miles higher up 
fashionable Byculla. We 
the numerous local institutions and fine public buildings of 


city ; but most of the 


of their lugeage at Custom prefer going ashore 
the 


here describe 


at Mazagaon, three the harbour. near 


suburb of shall not 


THE RIGHT HON. W. L. JACKSON, M.P., 


THE NEW CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRELAND. 

Mr. William Lawies Jackson, M.P. for the North Division of 
Leeds, who has been Financial Secretary to the Treasury in 
both the Ministries formed by Lord Salisbury since 1885. He 
was born at Otley, near Leeds, in 1840, was educated privately, 
and is engaged in business at Leeds as a leather-tanner and 
He is a Director of the Great Northern Railway 


It was in 1876 that he first became a candidate for 


merchant. 
Company. 
the representation of the borough in the House of Commons, 
the General 


Division in I885 


and was then unsuccessful, but was returned at 
Election of April 1880 ; North 
and 1886, gained the majority of votes over the Gladstonian 
the first occasion, and Mr, A. O. 
Mr. W. L. Jackson has a residence 
the 


and, for the 


candidates, Mr. Rucker on 
Rutson in the last election. 
Hall, in Yorkshire, and is a 
as well Ilis appointment as Chief 


at Allerton magistrate for 
West Riding, 
Secretary for Ireland in Mr. Balfour's place is 
Mr. Jackson has distinguished himself both at the Treasury, 


as for Leeds. 
a popular one. 
where his excellent business habits have been of the greatest 
service to the chief of his department, and in the Honse of 
Commons, where his appearances have invariably been most 
effective. His apprenticeship to Irish affairs has already begun, 
for he has had charge of the fin Land 
Purchase Bill, and has paid several official visits to Ireland. 


neial part of the 


Ilis son is the well-known Oxford and Yorkshire cricketer. 


THE LORD MAYORS SHOW. 


Wretched rainy weather on Monday, the Ninth of November, 


spoilt the pleasure of the street crowds between Guildhall and 


the Law Courts in the Strand, which were, notwithstanding, 


as numerous and dense as on any former occasion, when the 


new Lord Mayor went, with his full procession, to be presented 


for some views of this picturesque route of 
travel. ‘The new railway is expected to cost 


between two and three millions sterling, on 


guarantees will 


that of the 


which expenditure certain 
be given by the 


Maharajah of Kashmir, 


Indian Government, and by 


The line, which has just been sanctioned hy the Government 


of India, will leave the Punjaub Northern State Railway a 


few miles south of Rawul Pindi, and strike the hills in a 
northerly direction, winding along the narrow valley of the 
river Jhelum for a distance of 210 miles, through splendid 
scenery, till it reaches Baramulla, where it will enter the open 
and fertile valley of Kashmir. 


Rawul 


rivel 


One of our illustrations isa view of the town of 
Pindi, in the Punjaub, from the cantonment side of the 
Leh, with the Murree Hills in the distance, and Mochipura, 
above the sea-level. ‘Ihe military station 
Northern 
garrison of nearly 10,000 troops and a large arsenal. 

Another view 
thirty miles north-east of Rawnl Pindi: 


a mountain 9000 ft. 
of Rawul Pindi is now the largest in India, with a 
is that of the valley of the river Jliclum, 
Kashmir 


The small fort on the opposite hill is one 


here the 
tailway will pass. 
of the numerous outposts of the Maharajah of Kashmir, 
occupied by a few levies and police: it is called Fort Owen. 

Murree, 


chis taken 


From Dewnl, near looking across the Kasluni: 


Mountains, another ske 
will follow the valley of the river Jhelum, which flows below 


t ‘The new Kashmir Railway 
the spur on the right. The small torrent in the centre is only 
one of many hundred feeders falling into the Jhelum. ‘This 


view will give some idea of the immense difficulties of railway 
coustruction on the route. 
The fort of 


Jhelum, looking 


farther cast 


the river 
the capital, which is 


hed from tie 


Sopur. in Kashmir. is situated on 
up towards Sirinuggur, 
This fort is 


Rest House, looking down the river. 


miles 


twenty 












THE TRAMP ABROAD AGAIN, 


By MARK TWAIN. 


IL—THE PARADISE OF THE RHEUMATICS. 
Cert \ix-] ba in enchanting place It a stron: 
word, tf l I Ii th ra I 
! hey t ! nd often a ki 
( { t te nicel nd also keep mainly 
tot 8 tl I t or 1 il nee And ther 
} ! ! t | I ent ti eS 1 ind th | y { 
\ i! pt t tation by the mayor and the 
] n tl ! Sund for hop-front decoration 
p route fi i to hot bra band at the hotel, 
fir ! ni ' bath in t mornil Phis i 
t eX] 3 return 1 | Vay trom 
Lot t ! tiy Ths B | l I 
W h t th ft eart] 
L hy ! 
/ ( | [ / 
(; is/ N ‘ 
ep l / igi r th 
V / / Door! 
\W ‘ Natu ! fT und «1 undefiled and 
i i ! rs] brush: we use the back of 
| r, W d propercr, and more effective too, 
for t efit wid f it, but the king move 
he field of rld, and is visible from all points Jike 
nstellat We are out of kings this weck, but one will 
ng possible his Satanic Majesty of Russia. There ’s 
( for you! a mysteriou nd terrible form that 
pinto w wehable space and casts a ulow acro 
lik i plane eclip Phere will be but one 
Pp wie dh h rld when we encil him and 
tal i it 
I} n old valley, tl of Aix, both in the history of 
man and the geological records of its rocks Its little lake of 


ry back to the lake-dwellers, 


furnishi cen groups of their habitation and Dr. William 
Wakefield says, in his interesting local guide-book, that the 
ountail round about furnish, ‘geologically, a veritable 
epitome of the be.”’ The stratified chapters of the carth’s 


history are clear] 


the soaring bulk of th 


y and permanently written on the sides of 


Dent du Chat ; but many of the layers 


f race, religion, and government, which in turn have 


Hourished and perished nere between the lake-dweller of several 


thousand years ago and the French Republican of to-day, are 


ill-defined and uninforming by comparison There were 
veral varieties of pagans; they went their way, one after the 
other, down into night and oblivion, leaving no account of 


The Romans arrived, twenty-thre« 
with 


oO memorials 
othe r 


themselves, n 
hundred 
mbrances of their eight 


years ago parts of France are rich 


rem centuries of occupation, but not 


many are here Other pagans followed the Romans. By- 
and-bye Christianity arrived, some four hundred years afte1 
the time of Christ. The long procession of races, language 

religions, and dynasties demolished each other’s monuments 
and obliterated each other's records—it is man’s way, always. 
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MR. 8. L. MARK TWAIN’, 


by magnolia-trees, and is both a picturesque and suggestive 
object. It has stood there some sixteen hundred years. Its 
nearest neighbour, not twenty steps away, is a Catholic 


church. ‘They are symbols of two chief eras in the history o 























Aix Yes, and of the European 
world. I judge that the vener- 
able arch is held in reverent 


esteem by everybody, and that 
this esteem is its sufficient pro- 
tection from insult, for it is the 
only public structure I have yet 
France which lacks the 
forbidden to post 
bills here.’ Its neighbour the 
church has that 
than one of its sides, and othe: 
too, forbidding certain 
other sorts of desecration. 


seen in 
sign, “It is 


sign on more 
signs 
The arch’s-next nearest neigh- 


just at its elbow, like the 
church—is the telegraph office. 


bour 









All he costs is a reception at the station hy the mayor and the police 


hest Sunday uniforms. 


As a result, nothing is left of the handiwork of the remoter 
inhabitants of the region except the constructions of the lake- 
dwellers and some Roman odds and ends. There is part of a 
there is part of a Roman bath, there is a 
It stands on a turfy level 


small Roman temple, 
graceful and battered Roman arch. 
over the way from the present great bath-house, is surrounded 





There will be but one absorbing spectacle in this wor ld when we 
stencil him and start him out. 


in their 





So there you have the three great 
eras bunched together—the era 
\ of War, the era of Theology, the 
You pass under 





era of Business. 
the arch, and the buried Caesars seem to rise from the dust 
of the centuries and flit before you; you pass by that old 


battered church and are in touch with the Middle Ages ; and 
with another step you can put down ten francs and shake 


hands with Oshkosh under the Atlantic. 

Well, all these eras above spoken of are modern—they are 
of last week, they are of yesterday, they are of this morning, 
so to speak. The springs, the healing waters that gush up 
from under this hillside village, indeed are ancient; they 
are a genuine antiquity ; they antedute all those fresh human 
matters by processions of centuries, they were born with the 
the Dent du Chat. And they have been always 
limpid und always abundant. They furnished a million gallons 
a day to wash the lake-dwellers with, the same to wash the 
to wash Balzac with, and have not 
diminished on my account. A million gallons a day—for how 
many days?’ Figures cannot set forth the number. ‘The 
delivery, in the aggregate, has amounted to an Atlantic. And 
there is still an Atlantic down in there. By Dr. Wakefield's 
calculation that Atlantic is three-quarters of a mile down in 
the earth 
the water, which is 114 deg. to 117 deg. Fahrenheit, the natural 
law being that below a certain depth heat augments at the 


fossils of 


Cexsars with, no less 


rhe calculation is based upon the temperature of 


of 1 deg. for every 60 ft. of descent. 
Aix is handsome, and is handsomely situated too, on its 


rat 


f 
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hill-slope, with its stately prospect of mountain range and 
plain spread out before it and about it. ‘The streets are 


mainly narrow and stecp and crooked and interesting, and 
on the comer 
Puits d’Enfer”’ 

Some of the side-walks arc only eighteen 
for the cats, probably. There 
spacious and beautiful grounds 
connected with the two great pleasure resorts, the Cercle and 
the Villa des Fleurs. The town consists of big hotels, little 
hotels, and pensions. Th six months, 
beginning with May When it is at its height, there are 
thousands of visitors here, and in the course of the season as 


offer considerable variety in the way of names ; 
of them you read this : ** Rue du 
Pit of Hell Street. 
they a 


of on 


inches wide : is a 


pleasant park, and there ar 


season lasts about 


many : 


s 20,000 in the aggregate come and go. 
These are not all 
gambling facilities, 
the ficld 
summer, and fall. 
but this only in the daytime. It is 
English season is May and June: they get a good deal of rain 
then, and they like that. The Americans take July, and the 
French take August. By the Ist of July the open-air music 
and the evening concerts and operas and plays are fairly under 


some come for the 
for the climate. It is a climate 
strawberry flourishes through the spring, 
It is hot in the summer, and hot in earnest: 
not hot at night. The 


here for the baths; 
and some 


where 


way, and from that time onward the rush of pleasure has a 
steadily increasing boom. It is said that in August the great 
grounds and the gambling-rooms are crowded all the time, and 
no end of ostensible fun is going on. 

It is a good place for rest and sleep and general recupera- 
tion of forces. The book of Dr. Wakefield says there is some- 
thing about this atmosphere which is the deadly enemy of 
insomnia; and I think this must be true, for, if I am any 
judge, this town is at times the noisiest one in Kurope, and 


yet a body gets more sleep here than he could at home, 


I don’t care where his home is. Now we are living 
at a most comfortable and satisfactory pension, with a 
garden of shady trees and flowers and shrubs, and a 


convincing air of quiet and repose. But just across the narrow 


street is the little markct square, and at a corner of that is 


ALX-LES-BAINS. 








that church that is neighbour to the Roman arch; and that 
narrow street and that billiard-table of a market-place, and 
that church, are able, on a bet, to turn out more noise to the 
cubic yard at the wrong time than any othersimilar combinaticn 
in the earth or out of it. In the street you have the skull- 
bursting thunder of the passing hack, a volume of sound not 
producible by six hacks anywhere else ; the hack is a 
lunatic with a whip, which he cracks to notify the public to 
This crack is as keen and sharp and pene- 


on 


get out of his way. 
trating and ear-splitting as a pistol-shot at close range, and 
the lunatic delivers it in volleys, not single shots. You think 
you will not be able to live till he gets by. And when he does 
get by he only leaves a vacancy for the bandit who sells 
Le Petit Journal to fill with his strange and awful yell. He 





{| ‘o 
wily 
Mh) It i 






Its littie lake of Bourget carries the human history back to the 
lake-dwellers. 
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To get the privilege of entering 
these grounds and buildings, you 
buy a ticket for a few francs, which 
is good for the whole reason You 
are then free to go and come at all 
hours, attend the plays and concerts 
free, except on special occasions, 
gamble, buy refreshments, and 
make yourself symmctrically com- 
fortable. 

Nothing could be handier than 
those two little theatres. The cuv- 
tain doesn’t rise until half pass 
eight; then between the acts on 
can idle for half an hour in the 
other departments of the building, 
damaging his appetite in the restau- 





rants or his pocket - book in th« 
baccarat -room. The singers and 
actors are from Paris, and their 
performance is beyond all praise. 
[ was never in a fashionable 
gambling hell until I came here. 
I had read several millions of 
descriptions of such places, but the 
reality was new tome. I very much 
wanted to see this animal, espe- 
cially the now historic game of 
baccarat, and this was a good place, 
arrives with the early morning and the market-people, and for Aix ranks next to Monte Carlo for high play and plenty ““ There! I have won six louis.’ 
there is a dog that arrives at about the same time and of it. But the result was what I might have expected. The 
barks steadily at nothing till he dies and they fetch interest of the looker-on perishes with the novelty of tne young girls reached down over his shoulders to deposit 
another dog just like him. The bark of modest little gold pieces — and said : 
this breed is the twin of the whip-vulley, ‘*He’s only fanning now; wasting a few 
and stabs like a knife. By-and-bye, what 
is left of you the church bell gets. There 
are many bells, and apparently six or 
seven thousand town clocks; and as they 
are all five minutes apart--probably by 
law—there ure no intervals ; some of them 
ure striking all the time. At least, after 
you go to bed they are. ‘There is one 
clock that strikes the hour, and then strikes 
it over again to see if it was right. Then, 


THE ARCH OF CAMPANUS, AIX-LES-BAINS. 


hundreds to pass the time— waiting for 
the ‘ gold room’ to open, you know, which 
won't be till well after midnight—then 
you "ll see him bet! He won fourteen 
thousand pounds there last night. They 
don’t bet anything there but big money.”’ 

The thing I chiefly missed was the 
haggard people with the intense eye, the 
hunted look, the desperate mien—candi- 
dates for suicide and the pauper’s grave 
They are in the descriptions, as a rule, 
but they were off duty that night. All 
the gamblers, male and female, old and 
young, looked abnormally cheerful and 


for evenings and Sundays there is a chime— 
a chime that starts in pleasantly and music- 
ally, then suddenly breaks into a frantic 
roar and boom and crash of warring sounds 
that makes you think Paris is up and the 
Revolution come again. And yet, as I have 
said, one sleeps here—sleeps like the dead. 
Once he gets his grip on his sleep, neither 
hack, nor whip, nor news-fiend, nor dog, 
nor bell-cyclone, nor all of them together 
can wrench it loose or mar its deep and tran- 
quil continuity. Yes, there is indeed some- 
thing in this air that is death to insomnia. 
The buildings of the Cercle and the 
Villa des Fleurs are huge in size, and each 
has a thcatre in it, anda great restaurant; 
also conveniences for gambling and general 


prosperous. 

However, all the nations were there, 
clothed richly, and speaking all the lan- 
guages. Some of the women were painted, 
and were evidently shaky as to character. 
These items tallied with the descriptions 
well enough. 

The etiquette of the place was difficult 
to master. In the brilliant and populou 
halls and corridors you don’t smoke, and 
you wear your hat, no matter how many 
ladies are in the thick throng of drifting 
humanity; but the moment you cross the 
sacred threshold, and enter the gambling 
hell, off the hat must come, and every- 


body lights his cigar and goes to suffocut- 


and variegated cntertainment. ‘They stand 
in ornamental grounds of great extent and 
beauty. The multitudes of fashionable 
folk sit in the sun at refreshment-tables 
in the open air, afternoons, and listen to 
the music, and it is there that they 


ing the ladies. 


mainly go to break the Sabbath. s BAL : 2 : == Mr. Samuel Langhorne Clemens, better 
ZB known as ‘* Mark T'wain,’’ was born in the 
State of Missouri in 1835. For some years 


he was pilot of a Mississippi steamer; and a 
sailor’s phrase in taking soundings, ‘‘ Mark 
twain,’’ i.e. ‘* Mark two fathoms,’’ sug- 
gested his nom de guerre. The publication 
in 1867 of his ‘‘Jumping Frog’ placed 
him in the first rank of humorous writers ; 
and his ‘‘ Innocents Abroad” in 1869, and 
“Tramp Abroad” in 1880, more than 
LAKE OF BOURGET. sustained his earlier reputation. 


spectacle—that is to say, jn a few minutes. A permanent 
and intense interest is acquirable in baccarat, or in any 
other game, but you have to buy it—you don’t get it by 
standing around looking on. 

The baccarat table is covered with green cloth, and is 
marked off in divisions with chalk or something. The banker 
sits in the middle, the croupier opposite. The customers 
fill all the chairs at the table, and the rest of the crowd 
are massed at their backs and leaning over them, to 
deposit chips or gold coins. Constantly money and chips 

are flung upon the table, and the game seems 
to consist in the croupier’s reaching for those 
things with a flexible sculling-oar and raking 
them home. It appeared to be a rational enough 
game for him, and, if I could have borrowed 
his oar, I would have stayed; but I didn’t see 
where the entertainment of the others came 
in. This was because I saw without perceiving 
and observed without understanding. For the 
widow and the orphan and the others do win 
money there. Once an old grey mother in 
Israel or elsewhere pulled out, and I heard her 
say to her daughter or her granddaughter as 
they passed me: ‘‘ There, I’ve won six louis, 
and I’m going to quit while I’m ahead.” 
Also there was this statistic. A friend pointed 
to a young man with the dead stump of a 
cigar in his mouth, which he kept munching 
nervously all the time and pitching hundred- 


The thing I chiefly 
mnissed was the hag- 
gard people with 


the intense eye. 


And yet, as I have said, one sleeps here—sleeps like the dead. dollar chips on the board—while two sweet 





THE 


for Cam- 
ember fo 
tached him- 


hurch 


stand made 

reign policy 

int Conse! 
Administ 


it of Under- for 


sm oy making him 
d from this 
India 
in official harness, 
epresentative Great Britain at 
and ha nee been making an 
or the pu 
ruraland urban 
a post in New Zeal 
Personally he is a 
his clear incis 


pose of studyi 
districts, and a 
ind, and has mari 
man of 
manners, and 
to eloquence, makes him one of the most 
dern Parl 


speakers 


for Cor} 


lmmentary 


the new member city, is not 
life, but has long been familiar to his 
fellow-citizens as an ardent 
Nationalist and a pro- 
sperous merchant. Butter 
is the product for which 
Cork is famous in the 
annals of commerce, and 
to butter Mr. Flavin 
devoted himself with 
duity and suecess, though 
after the recent contest it 
is impossible to say of him 
that butter will not melt 
in his mouth. Mr, Flavin 
has not, however, been the 
chief figureinthe struggle, 
and, indeed, it may be said 
that the Cork election was 
robbed of personal interest 


has 


MSSl- 


by the comparative insig- 
nificance of both the can 
didates. Mr. John Redmond 
is better known to the world than his ssful opponent, 
but even Mr. Redmond’s oratory fell a little flat when one con 
trasted him with the striking personality he was endeavouring 
to replac $y the death of Mr. Parnell the Parnellite cause has 
been deprived of the picturesque interest it derived from the 
career of its chief. How it would have fared in Cork 
. Parnell lived, we cannot say, but his removal has put 
a strain on the followers 
Mr. Flavin’s return gives the Anti-Parnellite party in the 
House of majority of about thirty over the 
Parnellite minority, and it is expected that at the General 
Election Mr. Redmond’s friends will be reduced to a mere 
handful. 

The Right Rey. Richard Durnford, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Chichester, who has just entered upon his ninetieth year, is 
the oldest living Anglican bishop, and, since the death of the 
Rev. Joseph Hudson, Vicar of Chillingham. who died a short 
time ago in his ninety-ninth year, almost the oldest clergy- 
man in the Church of England. Dr. Daurnuford, who is the son 
of a Hampshire parson, was born at Sandleford, in Berkshire, 
in 1802, and was educated at Eton, where he was a school- 
fellow of the brilliant Winthrop Mackworth Praed (boru in 
the same year), who was then editing the Ltvnian, to 
which the futuge bishop contributed. In 1830 he married a 
danghter of Dr. Keate. the celebrated Head Master of Eton. 
He was nominated to the bishopric of Chichester by Mr. 
Gladstone more than twenty years since, and is still hale and 
hearty, and presided over a two-days’ session of his diocesan 
conference only a short time ago. 


Mi. MARTIN FLAVI 


succe 


native resources of his 


Commons a 


Mr. Joseph Pennell, the American artist, may be congratu- 
lated upon his recent arrest and expulsion from Russia, as 
it is incidents like these 
which give a zest to 
journalistic life, and 
Mr. Pennell is an accom- 
plished journalist. Mr. 
Pennell has been spend- 
ing the past three months 
in Hungary, whither he 
hal gone to sketch the 
gipsies for the Century 
maazine and the rest of 
the community for the 
Illustrated London News, 
Mr. Pennell as a 
Buda-Pesth journal calls 
him, “Herr Pennel” — 
appears to have visited 
Kieff for the purpose of 
making sketches of the 
Russian Jews and the 
principal buildirgs. He 
first called upon the Chief 
of Police and asked permission to sketch both cathedral and 
citadel. The police referred him to the ecclesiastical authorities, 
who sternly declined to permit of either photographs or sketches. 
fo then turned to the English Consul, who told him there 


Mu. Josern PENNELL 
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build- 

aiways 
however, 

train to that 
h-book to seize 


1 took 
lled ont his sket« 
before him, 
seized his 


gendarmes stood 
ir bayonets to his face, 
quickly to the Police-office. 
ems to have treated Mr. Pennell ith 

asked him in French for his passports, 
factory, wished further to know if he had 

i from theauthorities to sketchin Berdicheff. 
changed the aspect of affairs. Hewas in- 
arrest, and from that moment his 

The Chief of Police dropped from 

requests to 


arms, 


vue,and all our artist's 

a message to the British Consul at Kieff or 

St. Petersburg were refused. “ Then 

jd, “a thirty-six hours’ tragi- 

All his was examined, 

photographie plates were carefully 
: treason lurked among them, 

uncomfortable detention, he was 


ve ton 


baggage 
ran- 

After 
cone 

ay station, and by train to the frontier. It 

to note, as an indication of the 

shown in the most out-of-the-way districts of 

t was really emissaries of the Kieff police who 
est, and Mr. Pennell thinks that the presence of 
at Kieff would have continued to guarantee 
he remained there. Mr. Pennell and his 


wife return to England in a few days. 


respect for 


With Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte died, on Nov. 3. at 

Fano, on the Adriatic, the last of the Great Napoleon’s nephews. 

He was the fourth son 

of Lucien Bonaparte, the 

ablest of the Emperor's 

brothers. He born 

in England in 1813, and 

spent a considerable part 

of his life in Norfolk 

Terrace, Bayswater 

where he had a house 

fu ll of book Ss a nd 

Napoleonic pictures and 

relics. After the fall of 

the Second Empire, 

Prince Lucien was in 

vhat straitened cir- 

cumstances; bunt he 

received an allowance 

from the ex - Empress 

Eugénie and a pension 

from the English Civil 

List in recognition of 

his services to literature, 

philology,and chemistry 

He has published a Basque Grammar and the * Parable of the 
in seventy-two languages and dialects, 


was 


some 


re PRINCE LUCIEN BONAPARTE 


eower 

Prince Lucien, who bore a considerable resemblance to 
Napoleon I., was the last member of his family to see the 
late Prince Imperial before he left England for the Cape. He 
was a welcome guest at Windsor, and her Majesty the Queen 
sent him a copy of “Our Life in the Highlands,” inscribed, 
‘From his friend the authoress.” 

Earl Grey, who has been lying seriously ill at his historic 
house, Howick all, Northumberland, but is now, fortunately, 
progressing favourably, is the head of a Northumberland 
family of great antiquity, many of whose members have served 
their country with honour and distinction during the last two 
centuries, ‘The first Earl Grey, then Sir Charles, distinguished 
himself as a commanding officer during the first American 
War, and was appointed, in 1794, on hostilities breaking ont 
with the French Republic, to the command of the land forces 
sent to reduce the West India Islands. In recognition of his 
distinguished services, he was created Baron Grey in 1801, and 
Earl Grey five years later. His Charles, the second earl, 
enjoyed a career as distinguished in politics as his father’s in 
arms, and for one-and-twenty years from 1786 uninterruptedly 
maintained a leading position in the House of Commons, 
holding the posts of First Lord of the Admiralty and Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. On the return of his party to power in 
1830, he became Prime Minister. IIis son, the present earl, 
who was Secretary of State for the Colonies from 1846 to 1852, 
will be cighty-nine years of age next month. 

On Nov. 8 his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales received 
a deputation consisting of Sir Augustus Harris, Mr. Bancroft, 
and other actors and managers connected with the London 


son 


GOLD CIGAR-BOX PRESENTED TO THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
theatres, to present him with a birthday gift, in recognition 
of the interest he has shown in the dramatic art and pro- 
fession. ‘This gift consists of a civar-box, solid and massive, 
of eighteen-carat gold, weighing abont a hundred ounces. 
On the lid are displayed the Prince of Wales's plumes 
in brilliants of the most perfect quality, surrounded by a 
garter in dark-blue enamel, on which appears in diamond 
letters the motto “ Honi soit qui mal y pense”; the whole is 
surmounted by his Royal Highness’s crown, also executed in 
diamonds. On the inside of the lid is engraved the following 
inscription : “ Presented to his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, K.G., by Actors and Managers of London Theatres, on 
Nov. 9, 1891, the Fiftieth Anniversary of his Royal Highness’s 
Birthday.” The Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Company, 112, 
Regent Street, were the manufacturers of the gift. 

The remains of Mrs. Evans, mother of the Lord Mayor of 
London, were interred in the family vault in the burial-ground 
of Liantrissant. Church, Glamorgan, on Sunday, Nov. 8, at ten 
o'clock. ‘The Lord Mayor, who had travelled from London on 
the previous evening, was present, and returned to town in 
the afternoon, 
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t Dorset, died at his residence, 
Grange, 
Nov. 5. 
member, who 
was born in 1845, sue- 
cessfully opposed the pre- 
vious member, the Hon. 
P. C. Glyn, in 1886, 
being elected in the Con- 
servative interest 
majority of 
sond came 
West-country family, 
father, the Rev. Nathaniel 
Bond, having been one 
of the best known of the 
Dorsetshire hunting par- 
At the forthcoming 
contest for the vacant 
seat the Hon. Humphrey 
Sturt will be the Con- 
servative and the Hon. 
P.C.GlyntheGladstonian 
candidate, Mr. Sturt enters into the contest with the distinet 
understanding that he remains candidate for Christchurch at 
the next General Election. 

Jules Simon, the French political economist and man of 
letters, is oneof the most respected members of the Republican 
Senate. An active member of the Peace Society, he considers 
modern warfare the greatest of evils, and devotes much of 
his time to the amelioration of the conditions under which 
French labourers and artisans do their work. His book, 
*T/Ouvriére,” first drew attention to the great problem of 
women’s work, and was translated into nearly all the Con- 
tinental languages. M. Simon was one of the delegates sent 
by the French Government to the Social Congress held in 
Berlin in 1890, and was given a special audience by the 
Emperor. He edits La Revue des Families, an admirable bi- 
mouthly, specially published with a view to young readers. 

Ithough seventy-seven years of age, M. Jules Simon is a 
great worker. Rising at six in thc morning, he gets through 
his literary labours before déjeuner ; the afternoon is devoted 
by him to attending the sittings of the Institute, of which he 
is a member, or going to hear the debates at the Chamber. He 
is onc of the men whom both the President and Madame Carnot 
delight to honour, and he may sometimes be met at the Elysée. 
The estimation in which M. Simon is held will be indicated 
to those familiar with French life by the fact that hardly a 
week passes but he is asked either to pronounce a funeral 
oration or to be a bride’s principal witness on the occasion of 
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THE LATE Mr. G. H. Bonn, M.P. 


her marriage. 

The death, on 
retired at midsummer 
Steward of Bridewell and 
Bethlem Hospitals, will 
be regretted by many 
old friends. Born at 
Iixeter in 1822, he was 
educated for an architect, 
but emigrated in youth 
to Australia, and was 
among the earliest set- 
tlers at Melbourne. A 
view. sketched by him 
in 1840, of the site of 
the present great city, 
then a mere cluster of 
huts on the north bank 
of the Yarra, was en- 
graved and published in 
1875. He 
leading the first party of 
overland explorers to the 
south-east of Melbourne, 
reaching the sea-coast 
opposite French Island. 
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the importaut 


Nov. 9%, of 
1889 from 


Haydon, who 
office of 


assisted in 


THE LATE Mr. G, H. HAypon. 
Coming home in 1845, Mr. Haydon, in 
1846, wrote a book, “ Five Years in Australia Felix,” which is 
still valued as a record of colonial history. In 1853 he 
appointed to the office at Bethlem, which involved manifold 
responsible duties of internal administration and discipline 
‘The Governors and Treasurer held Mr. Haydonin high esteem 
Ilis love of literary antiquities and curiosities, of the drama, 
and of art gave zest to his intimate friendship with Samuel 
Phelps, George Cruikshank, John Leech, Charles Keene, E. B. 
Stephens, and others whose names are well known. The late 
Mr.S. B. Haydon, the sculptor, was an elder brother of George 
Haydon, 

An oil portrait of Sir Jolin Lubbock, a former president of 
the Linnean Society, was on Noy. 5 presented to the members 
of that society, in whose meeting-room at Burlington House 
it will be hung. The portrait is the work of Mr. Leslie Ward 


was 


Everyone who has scen Mr. Burnand’s musical farce “ Miss 
Decima” at the Criterion will be surprised to hear that the 
excellent Irish brogue of 
Mr. Chauncey Olcott is 
not native to him. Mr. 
Olcott is a young Ameri- 
can, who began his 
theatrical career in “The 
Old Homestead.” which 
is probably the most 
popular play ever pro- 
duced in the United 
States. But the young 
actor wanted to sing, 
and, after a suecessful 
début as a vocalist, he 
sneceeded Mr. Eugene 
Oudin in the McCaull 
American Opera Com- 
pany. Coming to Eng- 
land, Mr. Olcott was 
offered the Irish part in 
* Miss Decima,” and was 
at first troubled by the unfamiliar brogue, which he has now 
mastered like a veritable Milesian. ‘The chief vocal henonrs 
of “ Miss Decima” fall to Mr. Olcott, who has an excellent 
voice, and sings with an expression which is a distinct acqui- 
sition to comic opera. 


MR, CHAUNCEY OLCOTT. 


OUR PORIRAITS. 
The portrait of the late Prince Lucien Bonaparte is from a 
photograph by Messrs. Maull and Fox, 187A, Piccadilly, W. ; 


the Right Hon. W. L. Jackson (new Chief Secretary for 
Ireland), by Chancellor, Lower Sackville Street, Dublin; the 
Marchioness of Dufferin, by Elliott and Fry, Baker Street, W.; 
the late Mr. G. H. Bond, M.P., by Russell and Sons, Baker 
Street, W.; Mr. C. Olcott, by Knebler, of Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Mr. G. Palmer, by Mr. 8. V. White, Castle Street, Reading ; 
Mr, S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain), by Sarony, New York, 

















ANERLEY,” AT THE ST. 
THEATRE. 
SCOTT. 


“LORD JAMES’S 


BY CLEMENT 
Surely a wilder and more unnecessary comparison was never 
‘nade than the one recently instituted between “ I'he 
Crusaders,” by Henry Arthur Jones, and * Lord Anerley,” by 
Mark Quinton and Henry Hamilton. What on earth have 
these two plays to do with one another? On what possible 
point can they be compared? ‘They are as dissimilar as chalk 
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In the Earl of Edgehill’ s 


Drawing-Re om.) 


Miss MARION TERRY AS EVELYN, 
is from cheese. As well compare a music-hall melody with 
wu sonata, a farce with a tragedy, a fresco with a caricature ! 
As it happened, and in the mere accident of things, the one 
play was badly received by a special audience and the other 
play was well received by a totally different audience where- 
upon the discontented division rushes to the conclusion that 
criticism is influenced by the play-wrecker, and that the 
dramatic literature of the hour is under the coercion of a set 
of Philistines, who desire to foster nothing else but kitchen 
literature and “plays penny plain and twopence coloured.” 
For my own part, I have often regretted that in these 
interesting times there was not a greater catholicity of taste 
and freedom of opinion in the judgment of stage plays. 
Why should we all be forced tyrannically into one groove ? 
It is surely not necessary to be divided into opposite camps of 
pessimists and optimists, an: to hate one another, because our 
tastes happen to differ. When a farcical comedy is announced 
for production, why should it be necessary to sneer and snort at it 
because it is not the product of a Scandinavian philosopher ? 
When a melodrama has been written to please a 
certain section of the people, why howl at it 
because it is not a Shaksperean tragedy? When 
a Gaiety burlesque comes upon the carpet, why 
ruffle your plumes and moan that it has not the 
wit of Aristophanes? We live in a liberal age. 
We cannot all think alike. Some like one thing 
and some another. But cannot we keep our 
minds free enough to discuss the necessary 
varieties of art without loss of temper or attribu- 
ting motives to our neighbours? I do not envy 
the disposition of my neighbours who can only 
tolerate one class of play, and sniff disdainfully 
unless they are considering one school of play- 
wrights. The critic who can only find true music 
in Wagner, only sublimity in Rossetti, only 
dramatic truth in Norway, is doubtless a most 
earnest and conscientious person, but certainly 
does not take a very broad or liberal view of 
art. 

How much happier a disposition that can in 
the same week enjoy to the full the infinite 
variety of the Rosalind of Ada Rehan and the 
faultless nature of Mr. Charles Hawtrey’s “ liar” 
in “ Godpapa”? that can applaud the character- 
painting of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones without 
being convinced that his new dramatic method 
is a correct one? that can enjoy the satirical 
observation of Mr. Arthur Pinero without being 
assured that his brilliant work is a very pleasant 
picture of modern manners? With a curious 
want of perception, some of the defenders of the 
method of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones have proved 
the very weakness of their case by their own 
illustrations. ‘They have quoted Thackeray, the 
one author of all others who has never been satis- 
factorily dramatised. ‘They have instanced 
“Vanity Fair,” the one superbly brilliant book 
from which a play cannot be educed. Thackeray 
and Dickens are exactly the two notable authors 
of the century whose gigantic influence cannot be 
felt on the because, though both are 
dramatic, their method is not trained for the 


stage 


stage and the inevitable mechanism of the stage. 
You can attract in a novel where you cannot 
attract in 
Dickens 
dramatists. 


the theatre. Both Thackeray and 
loved the theatre, and longed to be 
But they were uct. 


Mr. WARING 
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Notwithstanding the courteous contradiction which has 
been offered to me, and in spite of the fact that my opinion 
is said to be a mere echo of the gallery on a first night, I 
maintain that “The Crusaders,” with all its conspicuous 
merits, would have been a far better and enjoyable play if its 
uithor had not neglected its major interest for its minor 
illustration ; if he had not crushed the backbone of the play 
with a weight of character-drawing, if he had not so con-- 
tinnally interrupted the scheme with amusing but at the same 
time trivial incident. So far from thinking that Mr. Jones 
has no story, [ have already stated in these pages what 
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Mr. ALEXANDER AS RurEertT LEE, 


an admirable idea he had if he had only worked it out. To 
me, and to one of my temperament, the characters of the 
earnest philanthropist, his loyal, unselfish “ co:nrade,” and 
the pretty, weak woman he loves are quite as absorbing and 
interesting as the Jawles and the Palsams and the curates 
and the canting hypocrites. ‘They and they alone are the play. 
They are the props of the dramatic edifice. Why, then, should 
they be relatively weaker than the decorations at the top of 
the column? 

sut why should I, or, for the matter of that, why should 
any member of an andience, be forced to admire the story of 
“Lord Anerley ” becanse I want the story of “ TheCrusaders” 
to be better than it is?—as a matter of fact, I don’'t—or why 
should I, like a dog in the manger, growl and snarl becanse a 
certain set of playgoersare interested in the story with which 
Mr. George Alexander has provided his patrons? You must 
record facts as well as draw deductions from them. Personally 
I am very fond of good acting, and I am sorry to see the talent 
of Mr. Alexander's company wasted on this schoolboy romance. 
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With the memory of the performances of Mr. George Alexander 
and of Miss Marion Terry in Mr. Carton’s “Sunshine and 
Shadow,” and in * The Idler ” of Mr. Haddon Chambers, it is, 
to me, disappointing to find them wasted on such dramatic 
shadows, such airy and unsubstantial vapours, as are found in 
their new play. Perhaps many who so warmly applauded 
them as the hero and heroine of * Lord Anerley” had never 
seen them in anything else. I am sorry for it, for then they 
would have seen that they can do better and nobler things 
than one pretty love-scene, that they can bring before our 
minds the heartand soul of man and woman, and the deeper 
significance of human nature, which they cannot possibly do 
with these characters or in this class of play. Still, I cannot 
close my eyes to facts. Unquestionably the prologue to * Lord 
Anerley,” with its fine scene, its bold picture of life on the 
South American plains, its contrast of character in several men, 
and its bold dramatic tableau, was found interesting—notonly by 
the despised pit and gallery—who are not to be ridiculed because 
they sit in the cheaper seats,and may be quite as competent to 
judge a play as those in the stalls—but by men and women of 
taste and education. “Lord Anerley” belongs to what I call 
the cheap in dramatic fiction. It is a Tottenham Court Road 
sort of drama. But it begins well, and at the outset its tawdri- 
ness is well concealed. I don't suppose that the 'rench author 
of the romance “ Le Duc de Kandos” meant it to be anything 
but what it was. He wrote it for the Petit Journal and he 
intended it for halfpenny readers. He produced it subse- 
quently at a low-priced melodramatic house. He would have 
been vastly surprised if “* Le Duc de Kandos” had been proposed 
for the Théatre Francais or the Gymnase. But never let it be 
forgotten that we live in England and not in France, and 
managers cannot be so blind to their interests as to ignore 


facts. It is just possible that Mr. George Alexander remem- 
bered the well-known Haymarket successes of “ Captain 
Swift” and “A Man’s Shadow.” Now, admirably as these 


plays were done, it would be extravagant to class them as 
works of great intellectual moment. Nothing surprised the 
Parisians more than to hear that “ Roger la Honte” was the 
success at our most brilliantand fashionable theatre of society. 
If the bushranger and the unjustly accused murderer found 
favour at the fashionable Haymarket, why should not the false 
Lord Anerley be made welcome at the equally fashionable 
St. James’s? It was quite on the cards that he would be 
accepted in society. Buffalo Bill was once the hero of the 
London drawing-rooms. Meanwhile, though the play is woe- 
fully commonplace, and though the story, starting strongly, 
fades into insignificance, the acting is so uniformly excel- 
lent that even such a romance as this is lifted ont of the 
ruck of insignificance. Added to the personal charm of Mr, 
Alexander and Miss Marion Terry, and their earncstness in 
a cause with which they could not very readily sympathise, 
we have the always ready and conspicuous intelligence of 
Mr. Ilerbert Waring, who acts with consistent judgment ; 
the delicate and refined treatment of senility by Mr. Nutcombe 
Gould ; and the Van Beers audacity suggested in the Spanish 
adventuress by Miss Gertrude Kingston. Object to it as we 
will. this is a remarkably clever performance, and shows obser- 
vation, even if deficient in execution. Miss Mande Millett has 
much to answer for. She has realised to such perfection the 
selfish girl and petted home darling that we cannot get a play 
without this character, with its complement of the well-dressed 
stage booby. They are own cousins to Helen and Modus, and I 
think that for the present we have had almost enough of them, 
Miss Maude Millett being away on tour, her place is taken by 
Miss Laura Graves, who has remembered the style of her 
predecessor. Poor Mr. Ben Webster, not having received 
leave of absence, has to repeat the * booby,” of whom he must 
be heartily sick. But we can forgive him, for he plays the 
part remarkably well, with heroic endeavour, and without the 
slightest exaggeration. And, after all, supposing the public, 
who pays for what it likes, happens to patronise Lord 
Anerley—capitally represented, by tne way, by Mr. Arthur 
sourchier—why should we quarrel among ourselves and 
try to scratch our eyes out. Idon’ myself admire the modern 
fashion of “dog eating dog.” My rriend Mr, William Archer 
thinks us all hopelessly unliscta:y and desperately ignorant, 
and puts into our mouths words we never uttered and senti- 
ments we never dreamed of expressing ; but I cordially agree 
with a suggestion recently expressed with genial courtesy and 
conspicuous good taste, that we to differ,” and 
mutually work for the art «ve love in our own way and accord- 
ing to the intellect with which we have been provided, be it 
conspicuous or contemptible. 
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LADY DUFFERIN’S CANADIAN 
JOURNAL. 
Under the title 
Marchioness 


first, as the writer was Vicere 
from 1872-8, some years, in fact 
placed her foot on Indian soil 
The new book, like } 
pleasant reading. A vast extent of gro 


traversed and a vast variety of men of many 


nationalities is encountered. Little—-very little 


indeed—is told us of any individual person or 


place, but a pleasing ession of the whole 


remains; while there is no doubt whatever that 
life in the Dominion afforded the keenest enjoy- 
ment to both Lady Dufferin and the Governor- 
General. 

When the Viceregal y are n skating, 
they are sleighing and c gy; when they are 
not tobogganing, they are waltzing on the ice, 
or attending a skaters’ steeplechase ; when they 
are not occupied in these directions they are busy 
at work, and a most astonishing amount of it 
they seem to have got through, 

A Valois prince, who, in the days when 
Stephenson was not, boasted that he meant to 
breakfast at Milan, lunch at Rome, and dine at 
Naples, was scathingly told that in that case he 
might hope to arrive in Sicily in time for Ves- 
pers. Without having, however, any such ill- 
omened Ultima Thule in view, their Canadian 
Excellencies appear to have, for the nonce, 
donned similar seven-leagued boots. ‘They were 
thus enabled, in turn, to visit—with much ex- 
pressed aversion on the part of the lady—the 
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frocks instead of enjoying, in blue serge and 
brown holland, the youth which only comes once. 

Interesting descriptions of various phases of 
Indian life are given. A red man's winter 
quarters are described as a large hole cut in the 
ground witha round roof,on the top of which 
there is an aperture through which a notched 
pole is stuck ; by this the smoke rises up, and 
the smoke-enjoyers, through the assistance of 
the notches, and probably an occasional “ swarm,” 
go down. In a cavalcade one man carries a 
square drum, which he beats as he gallops along, 
keeping time with his legs, and dancing about in 
the saddle ; a chief, who had arrogated to himself 
the name of “ The British General,” wore a blue 
coat, deer-skin leggings, and carried a sceptre 
mounted in silver. 

Entertaining seems to have been conducted 
on a vast scale. A hundred and thirty people 
are mentioned incidentally as dining at the 
Viceregal Lodge in one week, which gives an 
average of twenty a day. At the larger re- 
ceptions newly arrived gucsts stream in unin- 
termittently for three hours, while hospitality 
of a more individual nature is extended most 
liberally. A dinner was arranged for one young 
lady who insinuated that she wished greatly for 
an invitation, “as she was going to marry an 
Englishman,” presumably, therefore, believing 
that her welcome from him would be yet more 
warm if she flourished a card from Govern- 
ment House in her hand. ‘Theatricals and 
tableaux, in the performance and_ superin- 
tendence of which Lady Dufferin has always 
been skilled, were among the amusements offered 
to privileged guests. In fact, throughout these 
charming volumes, although the popularity of 
the Canadian Viceroy and his household is in- 
dicated rather than expressed, there could, we 
may be sure, be few dissentient voices when, on 
the eve of their departure, the whole Dominion 


Mormon in his richly nested haunts on the great 
salt plains of Utah; the Red Indian, who, when 
lighted on under his brilliant maples or sombre 
pines, came towards the children of the Great 
White Mother with gifts of moccasin or calumet, 
for which, however, toll was later to be de- 
manded; and the little Yankee maidens who, less 
happy than the Vicereine’s own children, were 
imprisoned within pink silk stockings and lace 


blossomed out into flowery arches bearing mot- 
toes such as: “ Farewell to him who has won 
the hearts of all Canadians”; ‘Eternal sun- 
shine settle on his head”; “ Favourite of the 
people”; “ Votre séjour en Canada fournira une 
belle page dans notre histoire”; “ Bienvenue la 
compagne de celui qui a conquis notre affec- 
tion”; and “II est la gloire du Canada.” 





THE MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, 
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THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW: THE MODEL OF BAYNARD’S CASTLE IN 8T. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
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MONGOLIAN PILGRIM, WITH PRAYER-BANNER AND BOWL. 


It was one thing getting to Ourga, but quite another 
getting out of it,as I found when I made inquiries as to the 
most expeditious way of crossing the immense waste which 
lay between me and the Great Wall of China; it was, in fact, 
mainly owing to this circumstance that I stayed so long in the 
dreary city. At length, the Russian postmaster, with whom 
I was on very friendly terms, came to my rescue, and kindly 
offered to let me accompany the caravan of the heavy Russian 
mail as far as Kalgan. This was indeed a bit of luck, for the 
convoy is not only always accompanied by two experienced 
Cossacks, but does the journey in considerably less time than 
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“SWEET SEVENTEEN ”: MONGOLIAN GIRL. 


any ordinary caravan, and my expenses would also be very 
much lessened. 

As the time for my departure approached, my preparations 
for the long and tedious journey required a good deal of 
attention, for nothing can be purchased en route. Much to 
my disappointment, I learned that I should not be able to take 
a horse with me, as there would be no means of getting suffi- 
cient food for him, even if he could stand the long forced 
marches, for it is only by having relays of fresh camels that 
the mail can get across so quickly as it does.. I had taken the 
precaution to bring out with me from England a sufficient 
quantity of tinned provisions to last me right across Siberia 
and leave me enough for my desert journey. I had also a small 
American cooking-stove which the makers, a firm in Cheapside, 


America, the distance 
of one thousand miles, 
from Kiakhta to Kal- 
gan, being covered in 
the short time of nine 
days by five consecn- 
tive riders and nine 
relays of horses. Only 
Mongols are employed 
on this arduous task, 
and night and day, in 
all weathers and sea- 
sons, these hardy sons 
of the desert do their 
monotonousand lonely 
journey, keeping their 
time with almost the 
regularity of clock- 
work, so well is the 
system organised. 
They go at a hard 
gallop the whole way, 
the mail being carried 
in saddle-bags, slung 
over a second horse 
which they lead with 
them. The difference 
in the time occupied 
by the heavy and the 
light posts is natur- 
ally very considerable, 
the caravans taking as 
much as seventeen and 
eighteen days todo the 
distance from Ourga 
to Kalgan, and this 
even with four differ- 
ent relays of camels 
on the way. Still, 
this is very much 
quicker than the or- 
dinary tea caravans 
can do it, for it is no 
unusual occurrence for 
twenty-five, thirty, or 
even as much as forty 
days to be spent on the 
journey across. The 
great difference, of 
course, between the 
mail and the private 
caravan is that the 
latter has the same 
camels to go the whole 
way ; so a road has to 
be taken which passes 
through the district 
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guaranteed would work equally well 
with coal, wood, or “argol” (dried 
camel dung, the fuel of the desert), 
and this portable kitchener proved 
invaluable; even in wind or rain it 
worked to perfection. and many were 
the delicacies it afforded me. Having 
overhauled my stock of provisions, my 
next trouble was to get a cart to travel 
in, or rather to sleep in, for I was then 
under the illusion that I should spend 
the greater part of the day-time on the 
back of one of our “ships of the desert.” 
I was soon, however, undeceived ; I had 
forgotten whata bad sailor I am. A 
camel-cart, as will be seen from my 
sketch, is of peculiar construction, 
and I do not think it is possible accu- 
rately to describe one of these boxes 
of torture without going into profanity. 
No matter how smooth or level may be 
the road, the camel-cart bumps and 
jolts about as vigorously as when it is 
passing over rocks, and the smallest 
pebble under the wheels will send a 
spasm through the whole vehicle like 
an electric shock. I was obliged to 
hire one of these conveyances, for to 
have one built expressly is a very ex- 
pensive affair, and would have taken 
some little time. I also had to hire an 
extra camel from the Mongol who runs 
the mail, for the postmaster only un- 
dertook to provide me with one for 
my baggage, so I had to get another 
expressly to draw my cart. The Mon- 
golian camel, or rather dromedary, for 
it has two humps, is a very different 
looking animal to its Arabian cousin, 
for it is very much smaller, and in 
winter covered with a long and shabby 
coat of hair. During the summer 
months this coat comes off, and the 
animal then presents an even more 
unpleasant appearance than usual, 
which, in summer or winter, is 
thoroughly in harmony with that of 
the Mongol attendants. 

The caravan of the heavy Russian 
mail usually consists of the two Cos- 
sacks in charge of it, three Mongols, 
and six camels. If the mail be an ex- 
ceptionally heavy one, an extra camel 
is perhaps added ; but this occurs very 
seldom. It is, in reality. the Parcel 
Post, for only heavy matter is sent by 
it. Letters are conveyed across the 
Gobi by horse post, which goes three 
times a month both ways, on a system 
not unlike the old pony express in 
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most likely to afford pasturage to the animals, As, owing 
to the number of caravans passing, these pastures are yearly 
becoming more remote, the roads, in consequence, are getting 
longer for the ordinary caravans, for they have to go farther 
afield in search of grass, The two Cossacks who went in charge 
of the mail I accompanied were both men who had had much 
experience on the road, the leader, Nicolaieff, having been 
eleven years continually passing to and fro across the Gobi, so 
he knew almost every inch of the ground. 

I could not help wondering what inducement the dreary 
Mongolian waste could offer to any young and active man for 
him to elect to pass his life in it, so to speak ; for, although 
the same Cossacks accompany the mail right across China, as 
far even as Tientsin, they only stay long enough there for the 
contrast of the life in the busy town to appear even more 
marked in comparison with their own monotonous existence. 
Yet there are men, in most cases married, who actually give up 
the best years of their lives in this obscure and remote postal 
service—and for what? The Cossack Nicolaieff received, I 
learnt, the munificent sum of twenty roubles (£2 10s.) per 
month, out of which he had to keep himself and family! 
Stepanoff, who was his junior, received somewhat less, Of 
course, it must not be forgotten that living is cheap in these 
parts. Still, 12s. 6d. per week is not a big sum to keep a family on. 
It has seldom been my luck to come across two such thoroughly 
good fellows as these humble Cossacks, and it was with a real 
feeling of regret that I separated from them at the end of the 
journey ; for I don't think that I ever met two men working 
together in more absolute harmony of friendship. There was 
none of the effusiveness one sees in the higher walks of life, 
but there was, I noticed, a certain quiet and unobtrusive stead- 
fastness between them which meant volumes more than all the 
“old chap” this or “old man” that could ever convey. Duty 
bound them together, and with the implicit obedience to it 
which is an instinctive quality in the character of the 
Russian soldier, they did their work together like men and 
brothers. 

It was with a feeling of relief that on May7 I left the 
dreary desert city of Ourga, though certainly not without 
some forebodings of the hardships which would have to be 
endured before I reached civilisation. Eight hundred miles of 
sandy waste lay between me and the Great Wall of China—a 
sandy waste which, for utter desolation and monotony, is 
probably without an equal in the world. I do not propose to 
give achronological account of the tedious journey ; events were 
so few and far between during the long and tiresome marches 
that a description of the routine of one day will suffice for all. 
The start for the day’s journey was usually made at daybreak, 
when in a few seconds the sleeping encampment would become 
a scene of bustle and movement. ‘The dawn was scarcely visible 
in a faint streak of rosy red on the horizon, when the drivers 
would be awakened by the leader and preparations at once 
made for the start. All had to be repacked on the camels, and 
mine reharnessed to my cart, everything being finished and 
ready to proceed in an incredibly short space of time. No 
time whatever was wasted in toilet arrangements or even 
refreshing the inner man, and, although I would often have 
given anything for a cup of hot coffee or bouillon-fleet before 
starting, I did not like to disarrange the evidently invariable 
custom of making an early start, by delaying the caravan for 
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To believe in everything interesting and romantic is a duty 


which a sensible man owes to himself. Thus, it would be 
pleasant to believe in “ The Last of the Stuarts,” the Comte 
d’Albanie and his brother, John Sobieski Stuart, if we possibly 
could, Many people remember these curious and imposing 


oches, their traditions, and a 


to hold that 


figures, their bric-a-hbrac, their bi 


few, perhaps, were fortunate enough to be able 


the brethren were actually grandsons of Charles Edward, But 
here my faith is really too severely tried, Very few persons 
seem to be acquainted with the work which contains their 
pretensions and their best writing—* Tales of the Century, 
1746-1846." (London: Dolman. 1847.) 

In her interesting ‘Countess of Albany” (1884), Vernon 
Lee remarks that she could not obtain a copy of the “ Tales,” 
writing, as she did, in Italy. The work would have been 
useful to the historian of Charles Edward's wife, for the notes 


are full of odd, and sometimes. perhaps, of authentic, matter, 
The “Tales of the Century.” by Charles Edward and John 
Sobieski Stuart, is a dumpy octavo, gilt edged, bound in red 
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wilderness ” Vernon 


up in an Apennine puzzles Lee. 
But, in one’s ignorance of the topography, one guesses 
that, if the Arno was so near, some town need not 


have been so very far off. Certainly, a town was reached by 


the doctor in a carriage soon after leaving the villa. The 
doctor went to Porto Franconi, in the neiglbourlood 


and 





thereof he saw the myste rious stranger band over a baby toa 
boat’s crew of an English frigate. ‘This baby was the son of 
Charlies Edward and his wife, the Countess of Albany. By 


g is of the House of Hanover, 
it was entrusted toa British captain. The rest of the novel con- 
tains the adventures of the Iolair Dearg, the Red Eagle, Charles 
Edward's son,and he looks much nicer as Iolair Dearg than as 
Jolair Dearg, so printed in ‘The Countess of Albany.” How- 
ever, the Iolair was chiefly remarkable for the magnificence of 
his Highland costume, including “ the great white belted plaid.” 
He ends by marrying a Miss Bruce and disappearing into 
space. 

The inference is that the Iolair devoted the rest of his time 
to becoming the father of Charles Edward Stuart and John 
Sobieski Stuart, who wrote the “Tales of the Century,” 
* Lays of the Deer Forest,’ and other works, and who were 
the Last of the Stuarts in direct male line. 

As is well known, these gentlemen found some people of a 
happy credulity who believed in their pretensions. But they 
do not seem always to have flown so high as crowns: an earl’s 
coronet would have suited John Sobieski Stuart 
very well. In 1822 he published a volume of 
poems, “ The Bridal of Caoilchearn,” and signed 
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its usual order, with my cart leading, and 
once more we started on another dreary and 
monotonous Spell, teru ted late 
at night 

Onr rate of progre eve inder the 
most favourable conditions, never exceeded 
three and a half milesanhour. It was usually 
managed so that we shonld have reached a 
well when we d; still, the precaution 
was always taken of filling our water-barrels 
whenever the opportunity offered, so as not to 
have to rely on doing the exact distances 
between the wells. These distances varied 
very considerably from fifteen up to even 
thirty miles, but the water varied still more. 
I thought when I was up-country in Africa 
that I had drunk the most repulsive water it 
would ever be my lot to have to put up with, 





I had not then been in the Gobi Desert. 
Even my pocket-filter on one or two occasions 
gave it upasa bad job, for it got so clogged 
with dirt that it would not act, so I had then 
to throw aside the remains of my fastidious- 
ness and drink the awful liquid in its natural 
state, which in appearance and consistency 
was ¢ between chocolate paste and coffee 
and milk; for “il y avait de quoi boire et 
manger.” I could not help noticing how very 
slightly the Cossacks were affected by these 
nasty incidents, Long habit had acclimatised 
them, so to speak, to living in dirt and eating 
and drinking it also; they were quite 
Mongolised, in fact. On one occasion, at the 
commencement of the journey, I remember 
going into the tent where their dinner, a 
quantity of meat, was stewing, or rather 
boiling. in the large iron pan over the open 
fire. The preparation was a simple one, for 
the meat had been merely cut into chunks 


but 


cut 


and thrown into the pot and covered with 
water. As the mess boiled, a nasty scum, 
consisting of all the dirt in the water and the 
meat. rose to the surface. ‘This filth was 
eagerly scooped up by both the Cossacks and 
the Mongols, and swallowed with mnch 
avidity ; in fact, I learned they look upon it 


as the best part of the food, for when I expressed 
my astonishment at their even leaving it in 
the stew, as it would be better and cleaner if 
it were removed, they stared in blank surprise 
at what they probably considered my ignor- 
ance. I was much surprised to notice how 
very little water a camel requires when on 
the road, and how little he gets given to him ; 
even when there was an abundance they never 
received it more often than once every two 
days, so as not to accustom them to luxuries, 
and they did not seem to be very keen for it 
even then, 
(To be continued.) 


In describing what I saw in the sacred 
city of Ourga, the headquarters of Mongolian 
Buddhism, I have already mentioned, as a 
curiosity, the numerous “ prayer - wheels,” 
under rough wooden in the 
principal open places of the city. Some of 
them are very large, so that several persons 


sheds, erected 


can pray together; others are smaller, for 
private communion doubtless. All are in- A 
scribed with prayers and dedication to 


Buddha, and the more they are turned the more religious 


they make you. Many of the more devout persons, 
especially among the old people, turn smaller wheels, 
held in the left hand, while manipulating the large 
one with the right hand. The Mongols are, as I have 


said,a sincerely devout people, and of an evening and morning 
the prayer-boards near the principal “ wheel-sheds” are 
covered with prostrate figures. The curious bits of rags 
noticed flying above the palisades of the enclosures of this 
town are not bird-scares, as might be at first imagined, but 
“ prayer-flags.” No Mongolian house is without them—the 
more the better—for each one is supposed to convey a prayer 
to Buddha. The Mongolian pilgrim, in my Sketch, carries in 
his right hand a “prayer-banner”; in his left hand a pot 
containing millet-seed, with which he besprinkles those who 
give him offerings. 

The young lady of “ sweet seventeen" wears her hair asa 
girl, not decorated with the silver ornaments which are the 
distinctive mark of womanhood. 

The police arrangements in Ourga are in the hands of 
fifteen men, not a large proportion for a population of 15,000. 
There is seldom any serious crime committed, the offences 
being theft and other minor delinquencies. All prisoners are 
daily brought from the prison and placed “on view” outside 
the police-station. The punishment consists in having large 
heavy boards fastened round the neck, and for serious offences 
a massive chain weighing no less than 72 1b. Otherwise, the 
prisoners seem to be able to do as they please, and smoke and 
talk together as they like. A group of prisoners is shown in 
one of my Sketches already published. J. M. P. 
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LAMA, OR RUDDHIST PRIEST, AT 


cloth, with the Scottish lion, a crown, and the motto “In my 
Defence God me Defend.” 
with a two-handed sword and a broken crown at its foot. 


The frontispiece shows a Calvary, 


The story is meant to be taken as a veiled statement of 
facts. A certain old Dr. 1831, how he saw, 
near the convent of St. Rosalie, between Parma and Florence, 
“the same noble, eagle-featured royal bird which I had seen 
on his own mountains when he spread his wings to the south "— 
that is, in 1745. The doctor had fought at Drumossie in 1746, 
when he cannot well have"been younger than fifteen, or, rather, 
thirty-five. That makes him a hundred and twenty in 1831— 
but why not? The Laird of Berullion lived to be one hundred 


Seaton tells, in 


and twenty, he was married seventeen times, and had four 
children, “by less legitimate affections,” after he had scored 
his century. Passe, then, for the antiquity of Dr. Beaton, though, 
as he had a son at Culloden, we must add some twenty years 
tohis hundred. In the evening of the day when he saw the 
elderly but still handsome bird, the doctor was addressed by a 
curious stranger, who invited the doctor to attend an illustrious 
patient. 
on the Arno—Vernon Lee, like the Scotch preacher, says there 
is “nae water” in the district described) to a house, where, to 
be brief, he found that a baby had been born, and noticed a 


bediamonded miniature of Charles Edward on the bed-room 
lady, and wrote a prescription, 


table. The doctor saw the 
“for which no time should be lost.’ How it could be made 


The doctor was driven and rowed (he fancied he was 


OURGA. 


himself John Hay Allan. Now, Admiral Allen 
of the White, who died in 1800, was commonly 
supposed to be the grandfather of both John 
and Charles Edward, who were the children of 
his son, ‘homas Allen. Following the “ Tales 
of the Century,” we must suppose that Admiral 
Allen is the Captain O'Haloran of the * Tales,” 
who carries off the baby, and that Thomas 
Allen is the Iolair Dearg, and not Admiral 
Allen's son, but his foster-child. Now, Admiral 
Allen had—though I am not aware that he ever 
asserted—some claims to the earldom of Errol, 
as a representative of the Hays. Thus, in 1822, 
the gentleman who later called himself John 
Sobieski Stuart crowned himself by the nam« 
of John Hay Allan, not Allen. In his * Bridal 
of Caoilchearn” he published a gathering 
song, beginning— 

MacGaradh. MaeGaradh, red race of the Tay, 
Ho gather, ho gather, like hawks to the prey! 
This apparently harmless ditty it was that 
quite bowled over my faith in * The Last of 
the Stuarts.” For John Hay Allan, in 1822, 
avowed that he had copied first stanza 
from the flyleaf of an old manuscript history 
of the Hays. This was toomuch. The poem 
is a manifest pastiche on the model of Flora 
Maclvor’s Highland clan-roll in “ Waverley ” 
(1814) 

Ye sons of 


the 


who 


Une 


Diarme | 


faith of 


brown slew the wild boar, 
Restime the pure it Callum More, 
And so on. Nothing shall make me believe 
that John Hay Allan had any older authority 
for his gathering songs than Flora Maclvor 





‘Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 
I should say, however, that I only know 
“The Bridal of Caoilchearn ” from a review 


in the Quarter/y for June 1847. That review, 
by Professor Skene (not, as Vernon Lee 1] a 
been erroneously informed, by Mr. Lockhart o1 
Mr. Dennistoun) dealt with the *‘l'ales of the 
Century and with another publication, the 


“Vestiarium Scotiw,” by the brothers Hay 
Allan, or Stuart, or Allen. It is from this 
r‘view that Vernon Lee got her information, 
as the “Tales of the Century” were, un- 
luckily, not accessible. Now, what is the 
* Vestiarium Scoti# ? On June 5, 1829, Sir 
Walter Scott writes in his Journal that Sir 


Thomas Dick Lander consulted him about a 
manuscript of that name in the possession of 
“the Messrs. Hay Allan”: “If it an im- 
position it is cleverly done, but I doubt the 
quarter it comes from. The Hay Allans are 
men of warm imagination singular men, 
of much accomplishment but little probity— 
that is, in antiquarian matters.” In a letter 
to Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Sir Walter says 
that before the Bannatyne Club could print 
the “ Vestiarium” it must submitted 
the Deputy Registrar, Mr. Thomson, the wel 
known antiquary. He objected to the in- 
clusion of Lowland tartans, 
Lowland clans never wore the tartan. 
Hay Allans averred that the original manu- 
script had been given by the fathers at 
Douay to Charles Edward, and reached 
them. But the disposition of the property of 
Charles Edward and of the Countess of Albany 
was notoriously vet made tothe Iolair Dearg ; 
there was some secrecy about the disposi- 
tions of the property of Henry IX.. the Cardinal York. As for 
the Hay Allans, Sir Walter said : “ I have understood that they 
are young men of talent, great accomplishments, enthusiasm 
for Scottish manners, and an exaggerating imagination which 
possibly deceives even themselves.” 

That expression of opinion by Mr. Howells’s “ blinded 
Jacobite,” Sir Walter, should be the last word on the matter. 
But it is fair to say that Charles Edward and John Sobieski 
Stuart published a reply to Professor Skene’s article in the 
Yuarterly Review. The reply is not accessible to me at this 
moment, but I shall give it a chance, and may even yet be 
converted. 

The real interest in the “ Tales of the Century ” lies in the 
notes, which extend to three hundred pages. ‘The arrest of 
Charles Edward by the French in 4748 is admirably described. 
Intrigues for raising him to the Polish throne appear ina 
curious chapter on “ The Prince’s Long Incognito.” Vernon Lee 
republishes the statements, almost incredible, about Charlcs 
setting bells on chairs round Miss Walkinshaw's bed. and so 
forth. If the notes are correct, Miss Walkinshaw does not 
complain of ill-treatment, but “in her own memoirs attributes 
their separation only to their disagreement concerning the 
child.” (Pichot: “ Histoire de Charles Edouard,” i., 197, 375.) 

Of course we would all prefer to believe that the unhappy 
Charles was not so black as he is painted. Whatever credit 
may be attached to these notes (others deal with the mystery 
of Caspar Hauser and with Lady Grange), they are certainly 
of curious interest. But, as regards “ ‘The Last of the Stuarts, 
one fears that those picturesque gentlemen were the victims of 
their “ warm imaginations.” 
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SINGLETON’S ROMANCE. 

Singleton came round to spend the evening with us yesterday. 
It was such a long time since we had seen him that I had 
begun to fear he might be offended about something. I could 
not think of any reason except that he had entrusted me with 
the portrait of a lady he was interested in, and I had inadvert- 
ently destroyed it. ‘This, of course, would have been a trivial 
thing to get annoyed about, but on these subjects some men are 
It is possible that I did Singleton an injustice, 
as yesterday I found him very friendly and communicative. 
\fter a time [T was not sure that I would not sooner have had 
himangry. During the early part of the evening, while Nora 
wis with us, Singleton kept up an assumption of almost 
boisterous gaiety, though I could see he wished me to notice 
the effort it cost him to appear cheerful. Shortly after 
ten Nora retired, leaving me alone with Singleton, whose 
spirits had fallen to their lowest ebb. For some time we sat 
\ithout speaking. TI. indeed, was quite afraid to talk, as the 
lightest word might loosen the avalanche of confidences that 
hung over me. At last Singleton broke the silence abruptly 
by telling me he was about to become engaged. I pressed his 
hand silently ; whatever his sufferings or mistakes, I wished 
him to feel he had a friend he could rely on. “The young 
lady who is about to honour me,” he continued, “ is a girl that 
I fancy you must have met—the eldest Miss Ballantyne. In 
strict confidence, I will admit that I have doubts as to whether 
[am really in love with her. On the whole, I fancy that Iam not. 
What makes me think this is that there are one or two other 
girls I like almost equally well. Is it certain, though, that this 
prevents me from being in love with one, or indeed with all, 
of them? There is a general notion, of course, that a man 
can only be truly in love with one woman at atime. May not 
this idea (though at first glance reasonable) be, after all, an 
assumption? Here is a consideration I must not lose sight of. 
My feelings towards Miss Ballantyne are, no doubt, consider- 
ably stronger than those which most men call love. What I 
cannot feel sure of is that they amount to the overmastering 
passion to be looked for from a nature like my own. Though 
I admire Miss Ballantyne, there are one or two defects in her 
I cannot be blind to. Her mouth is not good, and I have 
fancied lately that her nose is just a trifle too long. If I were 
in love, should I notice these things? As far as mere looks go, 
I am not sure that Miss Ballantyne is equal to a girl I once 
met in Worcestershire. The worst of it is that until things 
were practically settled I never commenced to ask myself these 
questions. Thisis, perhaps, because I learnt the state of her feel- 
ings before I had begun toanalyse my own. For some time past a 
more than common intimacy had existed between Miss Ballan- 
tyne and myself, and I should indeed have been blind not to 
notice that she preferred my company to that of other men in 
our set. The mischief was, I shut my eyes to the true explana- 
tion, and attributed her fondness for my society to appreciation 
of my conversational gifts, that are, perhaps, a little above 
the ordinary level. Had I been, like most fellows, fond of 
talking over these things, I should doubtless have met some- 
one to enlighten me. On this matter my habit of reticence 
did me a bad turn, and the thing came upon me ultimately as 
a surprise, 

“Tt was at the Bellamys’ dance; we were alone together in 
the conservatory and I was making remarks in a style of 


unreasonable. 


rather happy badinage. My efforts, however, were not 
successful, Miss Ballantyne’s smiles became forced and 
unnatural, and her whole manner so abstracted that I 


doubted whether she heard me at all. ‘There was something 
I felt sure that she was waiting for with almost sickening 
eagerness. I ceased to talk, and for some time we sat ina 
silence that was only broken by the faint pulsations of waltz 
music that reached us. As we sat there, the truth I had been so 
slow to learn dawned on me. Viss Ballantyne loved me! A 
discovery like this is an experience that only comes a few 
times in a man’s life. It was just at this critical moment that 
young Matheson the stockbroker entered the conservatory in 
search of Miss Ballantyne. She was engaged to him for the 
next dance. Although this interruption rescued me from a 
somewhat unpleasant predicament, I felt honestly displeased 
at Matheson’s obtuseness. I have never admired Miss Ballan- 
tyne more than for the perfect way she concealed her 
anunoyance, 

‘T might possibly have reasoned myself out of the knowledge 
that I was loved (for a modest man is always inclined to resist 
a conclusion like this) if something had not occurred to make 
further hesitation impossible. Miss Ballantyne, I found, had 
told several of her friends that she expected in a day or two to 
be able to announce her engagement, which she regarded as 
practically settled. You see now,” continued Singleton, after 
pause, “why I consider it my duty to propose to Miss 
sallantyne. I am afraid there can be little doubt as to what her 
answer will be. In my more sanguine moments I sometimes 
fancy that I really wish to marry the girl, though this is not 
often. More than once when I have been in her company the idea 
that [ shall have to talk to and look at her for the rest of my 
iife has come upon me suddenly. The impression has been so 
vivid that I have been obliged to leave her for a time in order 
to get over the shock. I feel, too, there is something mean in 
the qualified admiration I give in return for the blind devotion 
with which I am regarded. There is one objection which I feel 
even more strongly. I don’t know whether you are aware of 
it, but an Indian uncle has recently left Miss Ballantyne the 
sum of £30,000. To an honourable man there is something 
extremely distasteful in the idea of marrying a girl with money. 
\t times I feel inclined to back out of the whole affair. It 
scems hard, though, upon the girl to punish her for what 
is, after all, less a fault than a misfortune.” 


Singleton paused, whether from a desire to hear my 


opinion or because he was out of breath I cannot say. I took 
the more charitable view of his conduct. ‘“ You may be mis- 
taken about the money,” I said, trying toconsole him ; “it may 


not be nearly so bad as you imagine. The lady’s fortune may 
not amount to more than a few hundreds —these things 
generally get exaggerated.” “In this case it is not so,” 
replied Singleton, sadly. ‘“ Making allowance for the present 
value of the securities, the legacy is worth £31,520. I have 
been into the matter carefully, even going so faras to examine 
the will at Somerset House. It is always well to tell oneself 
the worst.” ‘There was a thoughtfulness about this that 
pleased me. Singleton rejected my suggestion that he should 
ask Miss Ballantyne to renounce her property as a sign of her 
devotion to himself. He said it would not be fair upon the 
girl. 

~ Jt was not until a late hour that I sneceeded in getting rid 
of my visitor. As he stopped on the doorstep to thank me for 
my advice (I had been able to get in just two remarks the 
whole evening), Iwas struck by the complete dejection of his 
manner. “By the next time you see me it may be all over,” 
he said dismally, as he turned slowly away. 

I went up to bed feeling considerably amused at Singleton’s 
When I told Nora of our conversation she was 
thinking it over the serious 
This afternoon I went round 


perturbation. 
indignant at my levity. On 
nature of the crisis struck me. 


to warn Singleton against a step that might involve two lives 
in unhappiness. 


I found him more utterly miserable than I 
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expected. “It is too late,” lhe replied. in answer to my advice. 
* T have only just returned from speaking to Miss Ballantyne.” 
This was all I could get out of him for some time. At last 
he collected himself, and said 

* At twenty minutes past three I knocked at the Ballantynes’ 
door, and asked if Miss Ballantyne was in. I was shown at 
once into the drawing-room, where she was seated with he: 
mother (an objectionable woman), who showed no intention 
of withdrawing. The situation became embarrassing. Mrs. 
Sallantyne said she knew the object of my visit, and that. 
though she had always resented the idea of her daughter's 
engagement (for naturally she would have preferred that the 
choice should have been different)—I bowed—yet she felt she 
must no longer oppose her daughter's wishes. All this struck 
me as slightly premature, and I looked to see how Miss Bal- 
lantyne took these remarks, She was quite at her ease, and 
said it was like my kindness coming round so soon to con- 
gratulate her. Then I learned what had happened. Miss 
Jallantyne had been secretly engaged to young Matheson for 
the last twelve months, but the affair had only just been recog- 
nised by the family. I left, of course, without letting out the 
real object of my visit. I had no wish to tantalise Miss 
Ballantyne by unfolding a prospect that was now beyond her 
reach.” B. A.C. 


MR. GEORGE PALMER AND READING, 
On Wednesday, Nov. 4, the freedom of the borough of Reading 
was presented to Mr. George Palmer, who has given a park of 
fifty acres to the town as a public recreation ground, in 
addition to the thirteen acres which he gave for a similar 
purpose some years ago. A statue of Mr. Palmer, the work of 
Mr. George Simmonds, sculptor, was unveiled by the Mayor. 
Mr. Heelas. A procession consisting of the various trades and 
societies of the town, headed by the Mayor and Corporation, 
went from the Townhall to the park, and, the weather being 
fine, everything passed off successfully. In the evening there 
was a display of fireworks «nd a torchlight procession, free 
concerts were given in all the available halls of the town, and 
the theatre was also opened to the public free. 

Mr. George Palmer, who was born at Long Sutton, in 
Somersetshire, in IS18, came to Reading in 1841, and joined 
the late Mr. Thomas Huntley in the biscuit-making industry, 
which has since become so large a concern. From the first he 
took a prominent part in educational and other good work : he 
has been vice-chairman of the Reading School Board, a liberal 
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MR. GEORGE PALMER, OF 
contributor to the funds of the Royal Berks Hospital, the new 
townhall, the free library, and the museum, and has been 
always ready to support any movement for the benefit of the 
town. He has been a member of the Corporation for many 
years, and has also held the office of mayor. He is a justice 
of the peace for the borough and the county, and an alderman 
of the Berks County Council. Mr. Palmer represented the 
borough in Parliament from 1878 to 1885, but retired when 
the representation was reduced. He contested the Newbury 
division of the county of Berks at the General Election of 
1885, when he was defeated by Mr. Mount, the present member, 
by a narrow majority. He is a member of the Reform, the 
National Liberal, and other clubs. Mr. Palmer is a member of 
the Society of Friends. 

The freedom of the borough of Reading was unanimously 
conferred upon Mr. Palmer, at a recent meeting of the Council, 
as an acknowledgment of his original services and many 
beneficent acts to the town. It had been previously decided to 
erect a statue by public subscription. The work was taken up 
by townsfolk of all classes and parties, and has been carried to 
a successful issue. Mr. Palmer defrayed the whole cost of 
laying out, planting, and fencing the park, and the provision 
of a pavilion and refreshment-rooms. Mr. Palmer's eldest son. 
Mr. George William Palmer, has been an active member of the 
Corporation. In 1888-9 he served the office of mayor, and was 
the recipient of the park on behalf of the town, at the close of 
his year of office. 


Mr. Spurgeon is making favourable progress at Mentone. 

The marriage of Prince Henry of Pless with Miss Corn- 
wallis West will take place on Dec. 8, at St. Margaret's Church, 
Westminster. 

The Cheshire Lines Committee have decided to abolish 
second-class fares on and after Jan. 1 next. It is stated that 
the Great Northern. the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire, and the Great Eastern Railway Companies hawe in con- 
templation a similar change. 

“There is no mistake,” says Mr. Montagu Williams in his 
chat with a contributor to the Strand Magazine, “about what 
is the cause of nearly all the crime of the East-End of London. 
The curse of all is drink, and I must say that the wives are 
often worse than the husbands.” 

A dense fog prevailed throughout the north of London on 
Sunday, Nov. 8, and a singular scene occurred in the evening 
at Hornsey Parish Church. The Rev. Mr. Jeakes, the rector of 
the parish, asked the congregation to forego the usual sermon, 
as, in consequence of the demands upon the supply for the 
morning service, the gas was in such an unsatisfactory con- 
dition that it could not be relied on. The choir proceeded to 
sing a hymn while the collection was being made ; but thi 
light in the choir stalls suddenly went out, and the hymn had 
to be brought to an abrupt termination. The rector thereupon 
pronounced the usual benediction, and the congregation 
dispersed. 
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ART NOTES. 

At the Hanover Gallery, in addition to a brilliant collection 
of foreign cabinet pictures—among which those by Isabey, 
Corot, Degas, and Danbigny are the most noteworthy—are a 
dozen works of larger size by an American artist, Mr. Albert 
Bierstadt. It is now some twenty years since he first came 
into notice in this country, leaving behind him not only the 
reputation of an adventurous artist, but also of a bold explorer, 
who desired to make the less accessible grandeurs of his own 
country familiar to the more stay-at-home inhabitants of this. 
His large picture at the South Kensington Museum conveys 
upon a more panoramic scale than any of the paintings now 
on view in Bond Street the wilder beanties of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Yosemite Valley. Sunset in Alaska, it 
appears, is as brilliant as it is in Switzerland, when the 
Alpengluh is at its best—and in Lake Louise we find traces, 
though ona far grander scale, of that mixture of blue water 
and dark crags which makes Norwegian scenery so attractive. 
One cannot but be grateful to Mr. Bierstadt for revealing to 
us the beauties which he has had the luck to visit and the 
skill to depict. 

The School of Art Wood-Carving, which is attached to the 
City and Guilds Institute at South Kensington, realises, as far 
as the difference of time and custom allows, the idea which 
underlay the Art Guilds of the Middle Ages, It aims primarily 
at training apprentices to a trade which requires more than 
manual dexterity ; and under the direction of Miss Eleanor 
Rowe it has during the last twelve years done much to restore 
the character of English wood-carving to the place it once 
occupied. ‘The City Companies have long recognised the 
benefits which such methodical instruction could alone 
impart, and in founding free studentships they have done 
much to popularise the art of wood-carving. Two or three 
of these studentships are now vacant in both the day and 
evening classes, of which full particulars may be obtained on 
application to the acting manager, Miss Rowe’s health having 
been so much impaired by her unremitting devotion to the 
school that she has been temporarily obliged to take a few 
months’ rest. 

The most recent volume of the Ivre Foster Water-Colour 
Svries (Blackie and Sons) is devoted to “Children’s Portraiture 
in England,” with special reference to Reynolds, who stood 
foremost in that art. ‘The method of giving a tinted repro- 
duction of the original work, and beside it an outline drawing, 
is preserved ; but weare left in doubt, without actual experience, 
whether attention to Mr. E. J. Floris’s instructions will result 
in reproducing the colours of the original picture or of the print. 
In some cases there is avery wide gulf fixed between the two, 
and one which the young artist will have some difficulty in 
spanning. A short notice by the Rev. W. J. Loftie is prefixed 
to each child’s portrait, marked by a delicate appreciation of 
Reynolds's work, but this mingling of the literary criticism 
with technical instruction is not happily conceived. More- 
over, Mr. J. G. Stephens’s work on English children tells us 
all we care to know about the originals and how they came to 
serve as modelsand types to Reynolds and others, Mr. Loftie is 
therefore at some disadvantage in having to travel over grouna 
already occupied, and, although whatever he says he says 
well, we are forced to admit that it is neither new nor 
important, 

The exhibition of a collection of cabinet pictures by Mr. 
William Logsdail, now to be seen at the Fine Art Society's 
Gallery (148, New Bond Street), comes at a critical moment 
in this artist’s career. A few years ago he suddenly took upa 
foremost place among the younger painters of the day, and 
great things were prophesied concerning him. His recent 
large picture of “'The Lord Mayor's Procession” was almost 
universally pronounced vulgar, and the subject unworthy of 
the pains bestowed upon its treatment. In the present collec- 
tion, we are carried back to Italy, whence Mr. Logsdail brought 
home his first successful work, the “ Piazza of San Marco” ; 
but on this occasion it is on the Riviera, in its widest sense, that 
he has found his inspirations. Unlike most sojourners in that 
neighbourhood, Mr. Logsdail has chosen the summer months 
for his * season,” and he certainly has brought back reminis- 
cences which should create a diversion from more severe scenes 
in favour of the glorious sunshine, the deep blue sea, and the 
purple mountains which are the ceaseless companions of the 
Southern summer. From Hyéres to Pegli Mr. Logsdail has 
leisurely tramped, halting at such places as offered special 
objects for his brush, and transferring them to his canvas with 
something more than mere dexterity. Mr. Logsdail understands 
the Mediterranean summer thoroughly, and he forcibly brings 
back to one’s remembrance the beauties of the Riviera when 
travellers are wellnigh unknown and most of the hotels are 
closed. What spots can well be more tempting than the cool, 
sequestered cloisters of St. Honorat at Cannes, the old town of 
Bordighera, with its narrow, shady streets, leading up the hill 
to the thick olive wood? Where can a happy day be better 
spent than up the Vallone or Finalborgo—spots on which 
Mr. Logsdail has evidently lingered with delight, if we may 
judge from the care and sympathy with which he reproduces 
them. ‘The exhibition cannot fail to attract not only those to 
whom the Riviera is familiar, but those also who, debarred 
from enjoying in reality, will find in Mr. Logsdail’s pictures 
the best counterfeit presentment. 

The Winter Exhibition of the Nineteenth Century Art 
Society calls for no special comment. The majority of the 
artists exhibiting may attract notice in the twentieth century, 
and for their sake we may be disposed to await its advent 
with philosophic resignation ; but most of them will have to 
learn much before taking a prominent place in art circles. 
Happily, a smaller number will only have to unlearn for the 
next century what little they have learnt awry in this. 


The building of a handsome Anglican Protestant church, 
the cost of which is to be defrayed by an Englishman, has been 
begun at Las Palmas, Canary Islands, 

At Brighton on Nov. 7 the Mayoress drove the first pile of 
a new pier, which, when completed, will be 1700 ft. long, and 
will have at the seaward end a Marine Palace intended for 
public entertainments, and constructed to seat 1500 persons. 

Proposals having been made to entertain Mr. A. J. Balfour 
at a banquet on his relinquishing the office of Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, the right hon. gentleman has addressed a letter to 
Mr. Ion Trant Hamilton gratefully declining the offer, and 
trusting to have another opportunity of expressing his thanks 
for the kindness of his friends and his sorrow at severing his 
official connection with Ireland. 

The heart of Gambetta, which has been in the keeping of 
the Bert family for nine years, was on Nov. 7 deposited ina 
vault beneath a monument of the late statesman, which has 
been erected in front of the Jardies, where he lived. The est 


of the erection has been entirely borne by natives of Alsace 
and Lorraine. The monument was inaugurated on Sunday, 
Nov. 8. M. Bourgeois, the Minister of Public Instruction, 


received it asa gift from the subscribers to the Government, 
and delivered a eulogy upon the life and work of Gambetta, 
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BUYING SWEETMEATS (“TURKISH DELIGHT’’) IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 











“COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE MY LOVE.” 


AN ENGLISH PASTORAL. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


Author of *¢ nd the Man,” “ The Shadow Sword,’’ d 


CHAPTER XI. 
FATHER AND SON. 
Which are you wooing, my son, my son 
The brown maid or the white? 
The brown has gold, but the white has none, 
Take heed your choice be right! 
For if you choose the penniless thing, 
Foul shall your fortune be! 
I’ll dower ye both with a hempen string, 
To hang both her and thee !—The Miller’s Thumb, 


Meanwhile, George Kingsley, after lingering miserably about 


the place in hopes of catching a glimpse of Bridget, until he 


dared linger no longer, 


reluctantly walked 
home to the Warren 
Farm. 


He picked his way 
through the familiar 
weeds of the yard, 
entered the door, hung 
his hat on a rough iron 
rail driven into the 
pan ‘lling for that pur- 
pose, and found him- 
elf in the dingy room 
in Which he and his 
father took their meals 
together. The old man 
was bending, pen in 
hand. over a battered 
table set in the light of 
the window, and either 
was, or feigned to be, 
too deeply engaged in 
perusing the papers 
littered before him to 
turn or look up at the 

uind of his son's foot- 
step on the uncarpeted 
floor. 

‘+ Fifteen thousand 
even hundred and 
fifty-six seventeen and 
ninepence ha’penny i’ 
the funds,’ the old 
man muttered relish- 
ingly. HKighteen hun- 
dred out on loan at 
eood interest. Farm 
and plant. I ain’t took 
stock of ’em lately 

iy another five thou- 
sind, and it’s more 
than that. If that 
voung vule knew what 
he was jeopardisin’’ 

George moved, and 
the Gaffer turned at 
the sound, with a 
grunt of alarm, clutch- 
ing the papers in a dis- 
orderly armful. 

** What d’ye want, 

+7’? he panted at 
the dim figure, with a 

owl. ‘Oh, ’tis ’ee, 
Jarge! What a fright 
‘ee give me, to be sure. 
You ’re late.”’ 

**T’ve been for a 
walk,’? answered 
(;eorge, moodily, sit- 
ting at the other table, 
ittered with the rem- 
nants of the old man’s 
breakfast, a few scraps 
of rusty bacon-rind, 
nd an empty tin can 
which had contained 
buttermilk. 

‘ Kat your victuals, 
lad,’’ said the Gaffer, 
turning the papers into 
. drawer and transfer- 
ving the key to his 
pocket. ‘‘I’ve got 
summat to say to’ee.”’ 

‘*T don’t want any, 
thank you,’’ answered 
George. 

‘*So much saved is 
so much gained,’’ said 
the affectionate parent. 
‘** Jarge, lad,’’ he went 
on, with as near an 
upproach to a caress- 
ing, wheedling manner 
as his vulpine features 
and harsh voice would 
admit of, ‘* Don’t ‘ee 
be a vule, now don’t 
‘ee! Listen to reason. 
I’ve been takin’ count 
o’ things. Catherine 
Thorpe’s come into 
money—a lump o’ money. ‘Ten thousand pounds! It’s 
cnough t’ make a God-fearin’ man turn atheist to see the 
luck o’ some folks. Ten thousand pounds for a bottle of 
elderberry wine, and it’s took me fifty years’ saving an’ 
scraping, down early and up late, to make the double of it. 
And I be a twenty-thousander. It’s all yourn, Jarge, in the 
course o’ nature, if so be as you ’ve got the sense to take it. 
I'he lass is as fond o* you as a cow is of her calf. I’ve sounded 
her, and I ” Ae 

George nade a movement of impatience. 

‘“‘Now, now!” said the old man, wheedlingly, ‘listen, 
Jarge, listen! I be mildling tough, and perhaps you thinks 
I be going to last for ever. All the Kingsleys is long lived,”’ 
he added apologetically, ‘‘it’s in the breed. Jarge, I’ve 
been thinkin’ he 

His little red eyes twinkled with the very concupiscence 
of gain, and he stammered with eagerness, his tone changing 
from its wheedling note to a threatening one and _ back 
again. ‘ Don’t be a vule. Don't throw thirty thousand 
pound into the gutter. Ye won’t ha’ so very long to 
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© Go and rot! You're no son of mine 


wait for my brass. -Twenty years — fifteen, maybe — ten, 
perhaps, ‘ll see me under the sod!’’ He peered eagerly intu 
his son’s face to mark the effect of this pleasing prophecy. 
‘*And the wench’s money ’]] be yourn, right away, when ye 
marry her. Ye’li leave the church door with ten thousand 
pound, not to speak o’ the farm, as ’d be a good property with 
aman to look afterit. Damn ’ee!”’ he cried, his anger at 
the young man’s obstinate perversity breaking to the surface 
in spite of his endeavours to repress it, ‘* What is it as ye 
wants? My money? Not while I be livin’, my lad! 

‘*But I'll tell ’ee what I’ll do,’’ he added, falling back 
into the coaxing tone. He mopped his forehead and gasped, 
greed tugging at his very heart-strings. ‘Ill sign a deed ol 
partnership—me to keep what I’ve got, and you to share and 
share alike wi’ me in the vuture, and to have all when I die. 
Will that suit ’’ee? Will that suit ’ce, Jarge?”’ 

‘*Can’t you understand, father,”’ said George, with a weary 
impatience, ‘‘ that’ it is quite useless for you to talk to me 
about money in this matter’ My mind is made up. I’il 
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marry Bridget if she’ll have me, though we haven’t more to 
begin the world with than the clothes we stand in at tli 
altar.’’ 

‘Ye can’t do it, Jarge,’’ wailed the old man. ‘‘ It’s agin 
nature. Yecan’t doit! What! Ye wi/l!”’ he half screamed, 
as his son rose and walked towards the door. ‘* Don’t ye 
provoke me to curse ’ee. I be your father, and the curse ‘ll 
stick to ’ee.’’ 

Rage and cupidity so inspired him that he stood straight, 
looking more than his real height in the full glow of paternal 
piety and virtue. 

‘Father !’’ cried George, turning on him in an anger which 
for the moment was as hot as the old man’s own. ‘A pretty 
father you ’ve been to me, truly! ”’ 

** But I de your father!’ cried the old savage, standing on 
the vantage ground of his paternity. 

‘Then, father,”’ said George, growing cool as suddenly as 
he had become heated, ‘‘ give me my due and let me go.”’ 

‘Your due !’’ screamed the Gaffer, ‘‘ Ay, that I will. May 
God *’-—— 
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‘‘No!” interrupted George, with a mockery which tasted 
bitter in his own mouth, ‘‘I don’t mean that. J mean thi 
portion that falleth unto me. My mother left mea hundred 
pounds a year ten years ago. : 

‘The Gaffer dropped from the patriarchal to the financial 
with a suddenness which might have se2med more than a little 
ludicrous to a third person, had any been present. 

‘* And what about your keep, aud your clothes, ye hulkin’ 
good-for-naught?’’ he asked indignantly. 

‘** Take what they cost you,”’ said George, ** and give me 
the rest. I’m going to London, and then 1’m going to marry 
Bridget.’’ 

‘* Damn her, the whey-faced slut!’ cried the Gaffer. 

“Stop!” cried George. ‘Say what you will of me, but 
you sha’n’t abuse her.’’ 

The old man broke into a torrent of interjcctions, and 
spat insults andcurses on the «ame of his son’s sweetheart 
George left the room, fearful lest’ his anger should make him 
forget himself. The wnvencrable old man was his father, and 
violence to him w 
impossible, The Gafiea 
followed him to the 
yard, heaping curse on 
curse. 

‘“Go and “rot! 
You’re no son of 
mine!’’ he screamed 
hoarsely, a George's 
figure disappeared into 
the roadway. He stood 
at his threshold, 
mumbling insult and 
anathema between his 
toothless gums for five 
minutes after. More 
even than his son he 
hated the innocent girl 
who was the cause of 
their quarrel, = anc 
vowed revenge against 
her. What form that 
revenge could take was 
not clear to him, but 
so good a hater would 
find a way. 

George went to- 
wards the farm, his 
heart at first full of 
rage against the harsh 
and sordid old man, 
whose parting curses 
still rang in his cars 
It was hardly his fault 
that he had never had 
much affection for his 
father, who neither 
gave nor demanded it 
What education, what 
half-seen glimpses he 
had of the large world 
outside the mean little 
circle in which Gaffer 
Kingsley was content 
to pass his life, and to 
which he would have 
condemned his son, the 
boy owed entirely to 
his mother. Ile would 
have been ¢ mployed in 
scaring crows or Cut- 
ting turnips instead of 
at school, if the old 
man could have had 
his way; but the 
mother, yiclding in all 
clse, had been resolute 
in that, and had in- 
sisted on pending 
some portion of hei 
patrimony in educat- 
ing her son, Luckily 
for George, she had 
lived to save him from 
his father’s sordid 
tyranny unt he had 
stood on the verge oft 
early manhood, aud h 
had never lost the ad- 
vantages thus gained 
The Gafler, whik 
openly and noisily 
contemning his ‘* book- 
larning ’’ and * finick- 
ing pursuits.’ had 
grown to have a sort 
of sullen respect for 
them, for there is 1o- 
thing a man of his sort 
so fears as superior 
knowledge. 

George dismissed 
his angry thouglits of 
his father as he walked 
on, and turned his eyes 
to the future, 

‘* We must face the 
world together,’ he 
said cheerily. ‘*The 
little girl won't fail me, 
God bless her! She’s 
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!”? he screamed hoarsely, as George’s figure disappeared into the roadway. a brave little woman 


I’ve a hundred a year, 
a pair of hands, and a head on my shoulders, not quite empty, 
thank God and the dear old mother! Things aren’t so bad 
after all. I must persuad Bridget to marry me at once. 
What’s the use of k eping apart now we know each other’s 
minds ? . . By Jove, there she is! Hi! Bridget! 
Bridget, my darling! Why, she’s running away from 
me!’ 

He had caught sight of his sweetheart’s slight figure in the 
fields, a hundred yards away from the road, walking slowly 
with bent head. “At the sound of his voice her pace had 
quickened. With an unformed fear in his mind, he leaped 
through a gap in the hedge and ran in pursuit of her. 

‘* Bridget. it’s I. It’s George. Won't you stop and speak 
tome? Why. you’re crying!” he said, as he came level with 
her. ‘* What is it, dear?”’ 

He took her by the waist, and tried to draw her hands from 
her face. but she resisted, and swung from his grasp. 

‘ Bridget ! Are you offended with me? What bave I done? 
Speak, dear. ‘Tell me what troubles you 7 

She was sobbing as if her heart would break, and, as he 
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enfolded her again, shoulder, and 


s9 stood, with he 
‘* What 


mea of 


bewildered by 
‘you must 
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you got into 
me any more 
he cried 
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stopped her ears with her hands as he attempted to 
ind, with a bursting sob, ran from him. He stood look- 
r her, dazed and bewildered by this sudden wreckaz 
felt numbed tnpefied, and rer 
t the spot at which Bridget’s fig 
clit 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE SHEEPFOLD. 
ed by the flying cloud’s dark skirt of rain, 

fod lay upon the lon ly 
murmuring ever tik 
led with low monvotonous ref: 

peace of day, the silence of the night. 


Sheer 


the Weald. 
High up on the Weald, overlooking the farm, the village, and 
the further country, and even, on fine days, catching a glimpst 
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Densely ignorant of nearly all the world calls ‘‘ Know. 
ledge,’’ unable to read even the simplest sentence, he had 
accumulated, in his long life of solitary musing and observa- 
tion, an amount of odd lore which had made him a proverb for 
milesround. Not even the learned Culpeper could have taught 
him anything regarding the natures and properties of the 
herbs and plants which grew upon the Weald, huge bundles of 
which, pild in the corners of his hut, and suspended from its 
rude rafters, scented the air with their arid aromas. He could 
decipher as keenly as the sailor the meaning of every 
flow of wind and every film of cloud, ana could tell the hour 
and minute of the day with unfailing accuracy so long as sun 
or star was visible 
Rather, it would seem, seeing the 
life, by intuition than by experience, he had a keen eye for 
human character, and the few visitors to the Weald who 
exchanged words with him never failed to carry with them 
some quaint retort or 
scrap of dry philo- 
sophy. His solitude 
had bred no shyness 


old 


extreme solitariness of his 





Lid 


‘what about 


*s Catherine 


She knows,”’ 
d Bridget, ‘* that 


lov 
L i-l-lOVe Ine 


sobbe 


‘She would be very 
blind if she didn’t,” 
inswered Greorge, 

But what if she 
do ¥ 

‘Oh, it’s you who 
are blind,’ said 
Bridget Sh oh, 
how can you? 
She love you!’ 
nodded. 
man’s 
then, and 
no mere Vulgar ruse to 
turn his thoughts in 
the direction of Cathe- 
rine’s money. 

‘She told me last 
night,’’ continued 
Bridget, with a fresh 
outburst of tears and 
sobs, ‘‘and she 
he said ”’ 

‘* What did = she 
say *"’ asked George 

‘She said she hated 
me! She said I had 
stolen your love from 
her, that I had come 
between you. It isn’t 
true, George, say it 
isn’t true You loved 
me first and always, 
didn’t you ?”’ 

“Of course | did, 
my duarling,’’ said 
George, drawing her 


Croorge 
rhe old 


tion was truce 


“asser- 





said— 


“Oh! but you 
mustn't,’’ cried Brid- 
get * You mustn't 
love m You must go 
away, and not part 
Catherine and = me. 
What shall I do if I 
lose her? She has 
been everything to me. 
She has been so good, 
and she loved me so. 
And now ”’ 
Tears choked her 
utterance 
** Listen, Bridget,’’ 
said George, gravely 
“I knew something of 
this. I learned it from 
my father yesterday 
You know him, and 
how fond he is of 
money. He found out 
that Catherine cared 
for me; he told her 
that I loved her. He 
is driving me away 
from home because I 
wot give you up. I am going to London to make a living 
for you, to make a home to take my darling little wife to.”’ 
‘I can never be your wife, George—I cannot give up 
Catherine's love, even for yours id 
Bridget spoke steadily, without even a quaver in her voice 
to show how much the words cost her. 
‘* My love and duty must be hers,’’ she added. 
“Try and look at things sensibly, dear,’’ George urged. 
** It is better that one should be unhappy than three. I could 
never marry Catherine, whatever happened. I can never marry 
anybody but you. Catherine is a sensible girl, and will come to 
understand before long. She is only unreasonable in being angry 
with you —it is my father who has made all this unhappiness. 
He had no right to try to pledge me to your sister. Give her 
time to think it over, and she will see things as they really are.’’ 
Bridget shook her head. 
** You don’t know Catherine as I do,”’ she said despairingly. 
** She hates me. She said so. She said dreadful things last niglit. 
No, George,’’ she went on, as he made a motion to take her in 
his arms again. ‘‘ That is allover. I can never be your wife. 
I should bring you nothing but ill fortune, and I could never be 
happy for thinking of Catherine. We must part, George.” 


‘* Hoho! Shepherd! Hoho!”’ 


of the far distant grey of the sea flecked with an occasional 
sail, old Jasper the shepherd lived in silent communion with 
earth and sky. Sixty years of his long span of life had been 
spent there, and for the most part in solitude, for the thin 
track, mainly worn by his own feet, from the sheepfold to the 
foot of the rising ground on which it stood led nowhere but to 
the sheepfold, and in inclement weather the old man often 
passed a full week without beholding a human face or hearing 
a human voice. 

Long use had made this almost complete solitude not only 
endurable, but necessary to him: and when, as sometimes 
happened, his needs drew him to the village, he lingered there 
as short a time as needs be, and returned with all possible 
speed to his lonely ‘‘ hut on wheels.”’ 

Without bearing much resemblance to the disazreeable 
human ‘ variety ’’ known as a cynic, he had but a poor opinion 
of human nature, and greatly preferred the society of the 
beasts he tended to that of his fellow-creatures. They neither 
drank nor quarrelled nor fought, nor spoke evil one against the 
other, but lived their lives in a dumb contentment hardly 
deeper than his own, and with as little thought of what the 
morrow might bring. 


in him, and he would 
have spoken his mind 
to a king with the 
philosophic — indiffer- 
ence as miurked his 
intercourse with the 
peasants who came to 
him for herbs and 
charms. Nothing of a 
money-lover, he was a 
keen hand ata bargain, 
and there was a vague 
idea among his neigh- 
bours that old Jasper 
had a fairish sum hide 
den away in a corner 
of his hut, or buried 
in some spot on the 
Weald. When, a 
sometimes h ippens, le 
was chaffed about this 
secret hoard, he neither 
encouraged the notion 
nor denied it. 

*“T’ve got enough 
to lay me under the 
sod decent, and ne’ex 
trouble the parish. In 
the bank? No, no! 
Banks bust, and then 
where are ye? Him as 
can find my money’ 
welcome to it, if y 
think it’ll pay ye for 
the s’arching.”’ 

Banks, it 
pointed out to 
gave interest. 

** Interest ! What’s 
the use of interest, 
when ye don’t know 
from day to day 
whether the principal’s 
safe? What’s the use 
o’ interest to me, with 
ne’er a chick nor child 
to come after me? I 
leave interest to Gaffer 
Kingsley and his like, 
as has got nothing 
better to think about. 
Money’s like fire—a 
good servant, but a 
powerful bad master. 
It’s a curse oftener 
than a blessing. 
What’s the good on 
it after you’ve got 
enough, as is soon got. 
Ye can’t smoke more 
than one pipe at a 
time, nor drink more 
than one mug o’ beer, 
can ye, or live in more 
than one house ? When 
you’ve got your belly 
full, what more can 
Quecn Victoria have ? 
Them ’s the notions as 
comes from living in 
towns and cities, where 
a parcel o’  vules 
spend their lives, 
among bricks and 
mortar, raking in the 
muck o’ the gutters 
for money. Look at 
the sheep, a deal wiser 
than most Christians. 
When they‘ve had 
enough they lie down 
and wait till they’re 
hungry again.”’ 

It was the night 
after the haymaking 
feast and dance. 
Jasper had penned 
the sheep within the 
fold, and, with his dog 
between his knees, was smoking a contemplative pipe before 
turning in, and scanning the sky through half-closed eyes. 

‘There ll be a storm afore morning,’ he said to himself. 
‘“‘It’s blowing up from the sea, and them ragged bits o’ cloud 


ame 


was 
him, 











mean a power o’ rain.”’ ; 
The dog pricked his ears and gave a warning growl. 
‘Quiet, Speed !’’ said Jasper. ‘*‘ What's coming, lad?” 
A shrill, warning voice, as of who had drunk not 
wisely but too well, was heard ascending the slope— 


one 


It was a little maid, and a pre'ty little maid, 
And a merry Jittle maid was she; 
And I says. *‘ My little maid, and my pretty little maid, 
Will you come through the woods with me!” 
cried another, deeper, voice. 


** Hold up, man !”’ 
said Jasper, ‘‘ and there’s Docto1 


** It’s that vale Marsh,”’ 
Dutton with him.’ 

Marsh broke into song again. 
Sut the pretty little maid was a wicked little maid, 

And she 

‘*Hoho! Shepherd! Hoho!” 

Mr. Marsh, considerably the worse for liquor, surmounted 
the final knoll with the aid of Dutton, who, being perfectly 
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sober, was severely reprimanded by his companion for the 
unsteadiness of his gait. 

‘Stand straight, Doctor! or the Shepherd will think 
you’ve been drinking. Yes, Shepherd,’’ he continued, shaking 
adoleful head at Jasper, ‘It’s me—or, at least, it’s all that 
is left of the gayest man in the parish. Oh, Marsh! Marsh !”’ 
he continued in a maudlin self-pity, **’tis the rates and taxes 
has done it again. It’s hard to be pleasing to the women, 
aud to be defeated allays by prejudice of oc-upation.”’ 

** What's he talking about ¢’”’ asked Jasper. 

‘*Why,”’ said Dutton, ‘‘ he was a-settin’ his new beaver 
at the mistress—-in good company, too, for J was hankering 
that way—when that young sprig from The Warren come in 
and won the prize.’’ 

** What? Measter Jarge?’’ asked the Shepherd. ‘* Well, ye 
don’t surprise me, though it seems to have surprise im,’’ with 
awnod at Marsh. ‘I’ve seen it comin’ for months past.’’ 

** There ’s no accounting for the ways of women, from Eve 
downwards,” said the lovelorn collector of taxes. ‘‘ With me 
in the market—me—she passes on to that young whipper- 
snapper ! *” 

** And you passed on to ale and sperrits, Mr. Marsh,’’ said 
Jasper, chuckling. ‘‘ And mighty little comfort ye seem to 
ha’ foundin’em. Where be ye a-going so late ¥”’ 

** Across the Weald to Wyscomb, where I’ve a sick call,’’ 
said Dutton. ‘* This hod-me-dod clung to me, and wouldn’t 
leave me.”’ 

** Brothers in misfortune,’ cried Marsh, with drunken 
affection ; ‘* partners in misery ! Leave you—never! Shepherd, 
you can read the future. Can you tell me what’s to come of 
all this ?’’ 

‘* To come o’ it?’’ repeated Jasper, drily. ‘‘ A vine headache 
i’ the morning! ”’ 

** Here’s somebody with a lantern! *’ said Marsh, looking 
fixedly in front of him and swaying on Dutton’s arm. 

‘** Lantern be d—d,”’ said Dutton. ‘It’s the moon rising, 
you idiot!” 

‘+ Js it the moon ?’’ asked Marsh, with feebly elevated eye- 
brows. ‘* No,’’ he said emphatically ; ‘‘ no, it isn’t the moon, 
It’s a-dancing up and down!” 

** Look here,’’ said Dutton, ‘‘I’ve had enough of you. 
You ’d best go home.’’ 

** Never,”’ said Marsh, clinging to him tighter than before. 
*T’ll never leave you. We’re companions in misery. Le’s 
have another drink. We’l) drown the little Coopid in the 
bowl. Goo’ night, Shepherd. Go’ bless ye? ‘For it was a 
little maid.’ Jo try and walk straight, Doctor.’’ 

With a soundless laugh from behind his short pipe, Jasper 
watched the little man stagger away. 

‘*No fool like an old fool,’ he said. ‘‘Oh! the vanity o’ 
them poor human creatures ! ”’ 

He rose, and, with the faithful dog at his heels, moved 
towards his hut, when another figure rose from the lower 
ground, and he recognised Geoffrey Doone. 

‘* Why, Measter Geoffrey,’’ he said, ‘‘ whither away at 
this time o° night? ”’ 

‘‘T was taking a ramble,’’ said Geoffrey, ‘‘ and I heard 
voices. Who were they ?”’ 

** That silly creature Marsh, the tax-collector, and Dutton, 
the vet. ‘They brought me news from the farm.”’ 

Geoffrey made no answer, but moved on silently beside him. 

**One man takes trouble one way, and one another,”’ said 
Jasper. ‘* Cheer up, Measter Geoffrey, cheer up! We've all 
been through it one time or another. I had my fancy once. I 
said I’d die when she threw me over. But I didn’t. I’m 
hale and hearty yet, though it’s more than two-score years 
bygone, and the daisies have been o’er her this many a day, 
poor wench ! It’s no discredit to a man, for the daft creatures 
couldn't tell ye why they take one and not another. She’sa 
bit sensibler than most of ’em, I used to think, but ’’—— 

**You’re on the wrong tack, Jasper,”’ said Geoffrey. 
‘*Those fellows have misled you, as they ’ve been misled by 
the Gaffer themselves. Miss Catherine is not going to marry 
George Kingsley. It’s Miss Bridget he’s after, and a pretty 
kettle of fish it is, altogether. 'The two sisters have quarrelled 
at least, Miss Catherine did her best to make a quarrel of it, 
but it was all on one side. She was unjust, unreasonable.’’ 

** Ay,’’ said the philosopher of the Weald. ‘* Woman like. 
Their heads can't hold more than one notion at a time. But 
now you’ve got your chance, Measter Geoffrey. Goin and 
win.”’ 

‘*My chance ?’’ asked Geoffrey. 

‘Ay, surely,’? said Jasper. ‘‘There no such time for 
coortin’ maid or widow than just when they’ve been disap- 
pi’nted of another sweetheart. If she’d ha’ been the sensible 
wench I took her for, you’d ha’ churched her long ago. You ’ll 
have her yet, if you’ve got the spunk to try. Who should she 
turn to for comfort but to the man as has stood by her all these 
years, as has seen her through such a mort o’ trouble. Up and 
at her, lad! Up and ather!”’ 

Geoffrey shook his head. 

‘Catherine isn’t that sort of woman, Shepherd. I daresay 
it’s true of most of ’em, but not of her. She loves the lad. 
Think how much she must love him to turn on Miss Bridget 
like that, and say the things she said! She, who ne’er had a 
bad word for a dog. There’s a kind of flirting, vulgar woman, 
that could be persuaded to marry anyone, just to show another 
man she cou/d do it, to spite him; but Catherine Thorpe isn’t 
that sort.’’ 

‘* Pretty much of a muchness J’ve found ’em,”’ said the old 
misogynist. ‘‘ There’s differences, o’ course, just as there is in 
sheep. ‘They ’re white and black, big-horned and small, short- 
faced and long; but they’re sheep, when all’s said and done. 
And women is women !”’ 

Geoffrey shook his head again. 

‘*T°ll go to the hut, Shepherd, and take a bunch of your 
dandywort, and make my walk some use. Pincher’s been off 
his feed a bit lately. Are the lambs coming along well? ”’ 

**A decent year we’ve had,’’ said Jasper. ‘‘ But many 
” 


‘ 


losses. 

They walked to the hut together, where Jasper sought and 
found the herb Geoffrey had asked for. 

‘* Will ye stay and take a bite, Measter Geoffrey ?’’ he 
asked hospitably. ‘‘Ye’ve a longish walk afore ye. It’s 
but plain food, but ye ’re kindly welcome.”’ 

‘* Nothing, thank you,’’ said Geoffrey. ‘‘ Good night.” 

Jasper answered his farewell greeting, and stood looking 
after him as he went over the brow of the Weald, a dark 
figure against the tender blue of the moonlight-flooded sky. 

~ He takes it bitter hard!’’ said the old man. ‘Eh, 
what a pile o’ trouble it brings on folk, living among human 


? 


creatures . 


” 


(To be continued 





A movement has been started by the rector, the Rev. J. R. 
Broughton, to restore the interesting little thirteenth-century 
church of Oake, sitnated in one of the most beantifal and 
lonely spots in the West of England. Among the subscribers 
are the Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Dean of Wells, the 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, and the President of the 
Royal Academy. 


THE CITY COMPANIES’ PLATE. 
OME interest belongs to the Livery Com- 
panies of the City of London, which, 
being associated since the fourteenth 
century with the Municipal Corporation, 
and long invested with the sole power of 
electing the Common Council, have a 
peculiar character, not precisely identical 
with the ‘Trades’ Guilds of many other 
ancient towns. ‘Their primary institu- 
tion appears to have had for its object 
the social union, under religious sanc- 
tions, of citizens engaged in a special 
trade or industry, each company placing 
its interests under the patronage of some saint, whose church 
they endowed, and whose banner they carried at his appointed 
festival. By subsequent charters from the Crown, in the reigns 
of Edward IIT. and Richard II., they were empowered to make 
ordinances or bye-laws for the 
regulation of their trades, and 
to possess corporate property. 
Each manufacturing business was 
styled a ‘‘craft’’ or ‘‘ mistery,”’ 
which latter word does not 
signify a ‘‘mystery’’ but a 
‘‘mastery,’’ the complete know- 
ledge and skill of men regularly 
instructed in the particular work 
of the trade. The rules for 
apprenticeship, for the admission 
of ‘‘masters,’’ for the exclusion 
and prohibition of other persons 
from the trade, and in many 
instances for the keeping of 
trade secrets, the control of 
wages and prices, of weights 
and measures for sales, and the 
quality of materials and work- 
manship, arose from practical 
needs, and were legalised by the 
authority vested in these com- 
panies. The members of a livery 
company, so called from the livery 
or distinctive uniform dress they 
wore on public occasions, formed, 
with their apprentices and servants, 
the civic militia of antiquity, and 
were bound to take arms in Lecn Cup, 
defence of the King or of the  ysercers’ Company, 1499. 
City. Their stately halls were 
visited by royal guests. We presented, a few years ago, illus- 
trations of those buildings, with descriptive and historical 
notices, in view of the proceedings of the Royal Commission of 
Inquiry which has examined the financial administration of 
the City companies. Since that period, several of the most 
important of these rich corporate bodies, acting from pure 
public spirit, have voluntarily devoted immense sums of money 
to such useful objects as the ‘‘ City and Guilds’ Institute of 
Technical Education,’’ the People’s Palace in Mile End Road 
(endowed by the Mercers’ Company), the Institute recently 
opened at New Cross at the expense 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company, the 
scholarships and other educational 


S endowments of the Clothworkers’ 
Ls 
5 








Company, the enlargement of a great 
London hospital by the Grocers’ Com- 
pany, and other great and good works, 
AT 17 ae besides supporting and extending the 
schools under their imniediate patron- 
age. We must acknowledge that the 
livery companies of London, acting as 
they now mostly do in a spirit of such 
liberal and judicious magnificence, 
are deserving of respect; and public 
opinion cannot grudge their retention 
of the innocent symbols of pomp and 
luxury still displayed in their halls. 
Our present. notice refers to the 
collection of civic plate that was on 
view at the late conversazione of the 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography 
at Guildhall. It must be observed 
that only twenty of the City com- 
panies there exhibited selections of 
the rich artistic treasures they have 
preserved; and it is a well-known 
historical fact that the plate which 
the companies now possess is but, 
in many cases, a small part of what 
they had in former times. Indeed, from 
the time of Henry VIII. to Charles IT., 
they were ruthlessly plundered by 
the Government, and in their records are numerous entries 
relating to the sale or pawning of their plate to meet the un- 
constitutional demands of Kings, Queens, and Commonwealth. 
Mr. George Russell French says, ‘‘In the inventories of the 
various companies there is mention of vast quantities of 
vessels of all kinds; there we are told of mazer bowls, with 
their quaint devices and black-letter inscriptions, the most 
interesting of all medieval relics; the standing nuts with 
their curious mountings in gold or silver; the ‘salers’ or salts, 
which were so important a feature at all feasts; the ‘ parcel- 
gilt goblets’, such as 
Dame Quickly men- 
tions ; the tall ‘ loving 
cups’ inscribed with 
the affectionate 
language of living or 
deceased members to 
their fraternities ; the 
capacious _tankards 





Pepys’ Cup, CLOTR- 
WORKERS’ COMPANY, 1677. 


and mighty wassail ‘ 
bowls ; the spoons H 
adorned with figures \ 


of the Apostles or \ \ 
the busts of maidens; : 
the basins and ewers, 
embossed or chased 





with an infinite dah 
ravicte of orare Ws! 
variety of gra eful Ay 
design .and admir- Y¥ 


able workmanship ; 
and all parted with 
for the price of 
the mere metal, and 
nearly all of them 
consigned to thi 
furnace. Some 
few, however, were 
sold to private 
purchasers, as every CocKAYNE Cup, SKINNERS’ COMPANY, 1565, 











now and then a_ spécimen 
of old plate once belonging 
to a livery company makes its 
appearance.”’ 

Among specimens of high 
interest shown by the Mercers’ 
Company, the ‘* Legh Cup”? is 
pre-eminent. This is what is 
known as a ‘* grace cup,”’ with 
cover, and stands about 16 in. 
high; it is ornamented with 
crossed bands, in the panels 
formed*® by which are, alter- 
nately, maidens’ heads (the 
armorial ensign of the guild 
and flagons; the cover is sur- 
mounted by the Virgin seated, 
with a unicorn reclining in her 
lap. Round the cover and cup 
are bands of blue enamel, with 
letters in silver, as follows 
To elect the Master of the Merceric 

hither am I sent 
And by Sir Thomas Legh for the 

same entente, 








. ‘ aan KING HENRY THE EItGuru’s Cur, 
The date of this beautiful pivrper-surceons' COMPANY, 1540. 
Renaissance cup is 1499. ; 

The Clothworkers’ Company exhibited some gorgeous 
plate, including the silver-gilt cup given them by Samuel 
Pepys, who was Master of the company. This cup and cover, 
which is 23 in. high, is a highly decorative piece of work; the 
bowl is enclosed with a casing of richly chased and pierced 
flower and scroll work, with winged griffins and teazles, and 
the company’s crest, aram. On the base are Samuel Pepys’ 
arms, and an inscription recording his gift in 1677. 

A very curious and quaint piece is the ‘* Milkmaid,’’ 
belonging to the Vintners’ Company, which consists of a wine- 
cup in the shape of a woman, with laced bodice and lappeted 
head-dress. Her petticoat, delicately chased to represent 
embroidered work, forms a drinking-cup. The maid bears 
aloft two clegant scrolls, between which swings, upon pivots, 
a smaller cup; so that in fact there are two cups, and the 
whole is a ‘ trick,’’ for the figure being inverted, both eups 
have their mouths uppermost, and these being filled to the 
brim, every member of the company, on admission, tries his 
skill at drinking off both cups without spilling a drop. As 
may be imagined, the ‘‘ Milkmaid’’ has for many generations 
been the source of much merriment at Vintners’ Hall. 

The plate of 
the Skinners’ 
Company attrac- 
ted considerable 
attention, inelud- 
ing two of their 
ee : So hppa eret F - five ‘‘ Cockayne” 
ce rs Aras igi 
Nessa aT! 7 cups. The se are 

Se iS silver-gilt loving- 

7 = cups, bequeathed 

to the company 
by William 
Cockayne in 1589. 
They stand 16) in. 
high, weigh 72 oz. 
each, and bear the 
plate mark of the 
year 1565. ‘The 

Fishmongers’ 
Company showed 
many articles of 
great be auty. 

Perhaps the 
finest show of re- 
presentative plate 
was that con- 
tributed by the 
Barber-Surg eons’ 
Company, whoare 
in the possession of no less than three royal gifts. The chief of 
these is the beautiful silver-gilt grace cup and cover given by 
Henry VIIT. in 1540. This cup, 1lin. high, is elaborately 
chased and enriched with badges of the Tudor rose, portcullis, 
and fleur-de-lys. It has a remarkable history, having been 
stolen, sold, and pawned; yet on cach occasion it has come 
back to its rightful owners, who guard it with jealous 
cue. In 1615 the hall was entered by burglars, who 
carried off a quantity of plate, including King Henry’s 
cup. The whole treasure was, however, fortunately recovered, 
and the clerk of the company, in recording the apprehension and 
execution of the five thieves, complacently concludes thus 
** Now letts pray God to blesse this howse evermore from any 
of these damigees. Amen.’’ Samuel Pepys, in 1663, mentions 
his visit to the hall, and his drinking the King’s health 
in this cup, ringing the pendent bells attached when he 
had finished his potation. There was also the ‘ Royal 
Oak’’ cup, given by Charles II. to the Barber-Surgeons 
in 1676, in commemoration of his escape in the oak at 
Boscobel. This cup is 18 in. high, and represents the stem 
and foliage of an oak, with 
pendant acorns as bells; the 
whole is surmounted by a crown, 
with orb and cross; it is a 


beautiful specimen of _ the Ay <4 
silversmiths’ craft. Q ) ofl 

Queen Anne’s punch - bowl : KS ts 
(1704), a massive piece of silver Ye 
plate weighing 160 oz., com- Re. i“ 
pletes the trio of royal gifts to o 
the highly favoured Barber-Sur- 
geons. This company showed 
other specimens of old plate, 
notably the four silver garlands 
worn on Court days by th 
Master and Wardens since the 
year 1699; these are most elab- 
orately designed and executed, 
with floraland heraldic ornament 
intertwined; they attracted 
much attention. 

The Coopers’ Company 
showed an interesting specimen 
of plate, seventeenth - century 
work, in which the human figure 
was introduced, being that of a 
working cooper, supporting on 
his head a barrel which forms a 
wine-cup. There was also an 
early example representing a 
pastoral scene in repoussé work, 
on the drum of a very fine 
‘standing salt,’’ given by Si 
Hugh Hammersley to the Haber- 
dashers’ Company in 1635. 
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SALT OF HABERDASHERS’ COMPANY, 1635, 
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wOYAL OAK CUr, BAREER- 
SURGEONS’ COMPANY, 1676 
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aft 
Mr. Gigadibs and his « f i resolved upon the heroic 
8 1 up Niagara « failing that, they are deter- 
mi 1 to turn ba that mischievous current rhe agricul- 
t i i s, be Kept within the bounds 
r pa es. “The towns for the townsmen, the 
villages for t igers,” is their cry. How are they go 
t » it H f m e to be wrought—first and 
st the lisestablishment and disendowment of the 
llords S id the establishment and endowment of 
t labourers. Let us take them as they come. But who 
r wn yrds 
Sixteen years a no more a return of the whole number 
f land in England was presented to both 
i P lr} Met itan area was excluded 
s I two } erous volumes of th 
Ss led a \ i iv ¢ ow Wh: ill 3 out 
! r rea By v f an copy of this body ol 
v study it, and lay it to heart before they start upon 
of agricultural reformer Take a few of the 
elog t figures. Here they are: In the year 1875 there were 
121,083 persons in England and Wales owning estates in land 
m than one acre and less than ten acres. There wer 
03.479 owning more than ten and less than one hundred acres. 
lhe aggregate number of acres held by the first class amounted 
to 478,4679—that is, about the seventieth of all the land in 
Britain sont of the Tweed-—and the average size of their 
holdings was than four v¢ The aggregate number of 
acres held by the second class was 3,441,685 acres, or consider- 
ibly more than a tenth of the whole soil under tillage in 
England and Wales; while the average size of their holdings 
sn t ! hive cre 


Wiat I want to know at starting is if these small people 


If they are, then they who are for 


ra it land 
ever girding at the landlords as though they were ravening 
beasts of prey, whom we are bound to get rid of as quickly as 
possible, in the interests of the community at large, will have 
to take these small people into account, and perhaps they may 


as well begin experimenting first upon them. But if these are 
not landlords, who are the landlords, and at what point does a 
man cease to be a Small Proprietor—writ large, if you please !— 
and become at once a bloated aristocrat, a feudal lord tramp- 
ling upon his serfs, and not seldom shutting them up on the 
sly and putting thumbscrews upon them—a monster of 
wickedness, and all the other bad things that literary skill 
can pile upon him and his name and fame? 

If Mr. Gigadibs is for allowing no man to hold more than 
a certain limited extent of land, I can understand what he is 
up to. Bunt, even so, the initial difficulty presents itself, 
whether the superficial area is to be the only limit which is to 
determine the question of how mucha man may hold. But 
why we should stop at taking a man’s land away when we 
allow everybody else to accumulate money and personalty, till 
they know not what to do with it all, and the mere trouble of 
finding investments fora man’s “savings’ becomes a bore to 
him—that I cannot see for the life of me. 

But there are landlords and landlords. Of course there are ! 
Some are poor, some are rich. Which are the poorest? 
Undonbtedly the smaller men—i.e., with a few score or a few 
hundreds of acres. ‘The poorera man is, the less he can spend 
on the improvement of his estate. He has to live by it, only 
sometimes does he live on it. When I say dy it I mean he 
lives by the rent he gets from his tenants. If his tenants 
live by cultivating the land, the landlord clearly cannot 
get more than a portion of what the land _ produces. 
Presnmably, the tillers of the soil take the first and the 
largest share. What remains goes to the landlord. For 
reasons of his own, he elects to take a very much smaller 
share than he might take if he lived ox the land and farmed it 
himself. In that case he would have to spend his labour or his 
brain-work and invest his money on implements, cattle, and 
the like. He says, “No! You may invest your money, and 
give me my rent, and save me the trouble. I'll take so much, 
and you may make what you can.” 

Now put the case that I am a pastry-cook, and an aged one, 
If I say “ I'm tired of the business, You, Mr. Mirobolant, may 
have it, and work it, and make a fortune by it, as I have done,” 
do I forego my rent if the shop belongs to me and my father 
and I have built up the trade by the exertions of a century? 
Nay! I exact my rent and I get it. If that business has 
grown into a large wholesale concern the chances are that I 
shall find it to my interest to house a certain number of work- 
men; but if it be only a small concern, would you expect me 
to build model dwellings for the man that makes the tarts and 
the man that varnishes the sugared almonds, or the man that 
is great at turning out the weddingecakes? Employing six 
mev anda boy, would you compel me to provide domiciles for 
six families and a fraction ! 

Asa fact, the rule is undoubtedly this, that the larger the 
landed estate the better the labourer is housed. The exceptions 
are rare. People fasten upon the exception, according to the 
well-worn fallacy, and point to it as a fair example ; and, as 
any stick is good enough to beat a dog with, it serves them as 
a text whereon to preach a sermon against landlords. But 
if you are going to run amuck against landlords, again 
I ask, Where are you going to begin? ‘This I know, if I 
know anything: that if you want to find the landlords 
who grind the faces of the poor without remorse or pity, 
who will have their pound of flesh to the last penny- 
weight, who build the vilest hovels and exact the highest rents, 
who make merchandise of the souls and bodies of men, women, 
and children—who put the screw upon them when votes are 
to be gathered and chapels are to be filled, and meetings are to 
be got up for any purpose, good or evil—who lend money upon 
usurions interest, and foreclose mortgages when they see that 
the debtor is down on his luck, and the chance has come for 
making a coup—whose frown is a threat, and whose smile a 

temptation—you will find these men among the smaller owners. 
They tell me you may find them among the landlordsin the alleys 
of great cities. You most certainly may find them among the 
smaller owners by the highways and hedges. Send Mr. 
Gigadibs among the villages, and if he does not fall into the 
hands of such men as these he is greater than Solomon. For 
such men as these are the Oily Gammons of our open parishes — 
smooth of tongue and very much on the watch for the 
amateur who comes for information, and never, never losing 2 
chance of denouncing “the landlords,” meaning thereby all 


owners of broud acres who are unlilse themselves. 
AvuGusTUs JESSOPP. 
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SILVER PILGRIM BOTTLES: A ROYAL CIFT. 


The Emperor and Empress of Russia have been presented, 





jointly, by the mémbers of the Danish, English, and Greek 
royal families. nearly allied to the Empress, with an elegant 
token of personal frien¢ ship and affection, consisting of a 
pair of flagons, called “ pilgrim bottles.” for containing holy 
water, the use of which has some significance in the customs 


of the Greek and Russian Orthodox Church. These bottles, or 





flagons, have been manufactured expressly for the orcasion by 
Messrs. Garrard and Co., of the Haymarket, Londc .. ‘They 
are of massive silver ; the design is shown in our I]lustration; 
the bodies of the vessels are fluted, and they are adorned with 


chased work, displaying large Bacchanalian masks on the 





SILVER PILGRIM BOTTLE FOR EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, 


shoulders, with chains. On the front are engraved fhe 
Imperial Russian arms, underneath which is the following 


inscription in French: “ For the Silver Wedding of Alexander 
III.and Marie Fedorovna (Dagmar of Denmark), Emperor and 
Empress of Russia.” The inscription on the reverse side is: 


“From Christian IX., King of Denmark; Louise, Queen of 
Denmark; Frederick, Prince Royal of Denmark ; Louise, 
Princess Royal of Denmark ; Albert Edward, Prince of Wales; 
Alexandra, Princess of Wales ; George, King of the Hellenes ; 
Olga, Queen of the Hellenes; Ernest, Duke of Cumberland; 
Thyra, Duchess of Cumberland ; Waldemar, Prince of Den- 
mark; Marie, Princess Waldemar of Denmark.” 


A COLLECTION OF POSTAGE STAMPS. 

There has lately been bequeathed to the Trustees of the 

sritish Museum a collection which is, from a monetary point 
of view, as valuable as it is uncommon. Under the terms of 
the will of the late Mr. P. K. Tapling, the trustees have become 
possessed of the unique assemblage of postage stamps which 
had been made by that gentleman, and which is beyond com- 
pare the most complete collection in England, if not in the 
world, 

Few, except those who are actually engaged in collecting 
stamps, have probably any idea of the organisations connected 
with the pursuit. Of course, it has a society devoted to it— 
the Philatelic—and a Record,in which the proceedings of the 
society are chronicled, as well as all news from north, east, 
south, and west bearing on the subject. Agents for the 
purchase and sale of stamps are to be found in every large 
city, and, judging from the scale on which they conduct their 
businesses, appear to find them profitable undertakings. 
When yet a boy at Harrow, Mr. Tapling’s name was known 
among this fraternity, and from that period until his death he 
devoted a large share of his time and money to gathering every 
possible variety—from the Mauritius dark-red penny stamp of 
1847 down to the ordinary penny English stamp of to-day. 
As opportunities occurred, he absorbed the collections made by 
others, and thus became possessed of the magnificent assemblage 
of Spanish stamps belonging to M. V. de Ysasi; of the early 
British Guiana and Cashmere stamps, the possession of Mr. 
Cameron ; of Mr. Burnett's collection, including the much- 
prized triangular Cape stamp, with watermarks C C and 
crown; of Captain Weare’s priceless Afghans; of Major 
Evans's celebrated Mauritius stamps, and of a host of others. 

In this way has been gathered from all quarters the collec- 
‘tion which has been deposited at the British Museum within 
the last few weeks, and which fills three large wooden cases 
and an immense iron safe—the depository of the most valuable 
specimens. 

In no branch of collection is there probably a greater 
divergence between the market and the intrinsic values of the 
specimens than in postage stamps. In the eyes of a genuine 
collector specimens of the penny and twopenny issue of 
Mauritius stamps of 1847 are as valuable as a Caxton or a 
quarto first edition of one of Shakspere’s plays is to a biblio- 
phile. In any capital of Europe a pair of these would fetch 
£300. Next in value to them are the first issues of the 
Hawaiian two cents, five cents, and thirteen cents, which are 
only to be bought at prices varying from £100 to £25 each. 
in inverse ratio to their postal values. The first issue of British 
Guiana stamps (1850) are scarcely less sought after by col- 
lectors than these last. ‘The two-cent, four-cent, eight-cent, 
and twelve-cent stamps, which are distinguished by being 
printed on rose, yellow, green, and blue papers, find a ready 
market at any figures between £100 and £10 each; and if, 
for such is prevailing taste among collectors, they are found 
cut square and not round, their value is enhanced, 

Specimens of these and of all other rare stamps, not except- 
ing the tiger-headed stamps of Afghanistan, are to be found 
in the Tapling collection, which includes also entire postcards 
of every value and issued in every land. Very few of the 
specimens have passed through the Post Office, and the designs 
on them are therefore undefaced. Infinite pains have been 
taken in arranging them, and quite a library of albums and 
books of reference accompany them. According to a state- 
ment made in the “ Philatelic Record,” this collection cannot 
be valued at less than £50,000, which is exactly the sum at 
which Mr. Grenville’s magnificent library was valued when 
it was presented to the nation in 1847. What this library 
would fetch now if it were sold in King Street it is impossible 
te say, but it is a curious instance of the vagaries of the 
human mind that these books, which have been the treasured 
possessions of many generations of scholars, should ever have 
been equalled in value by a collection of postage stamps. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS,. 

BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 
One of the most interesting problems of modern scienceis that 
which refers to the antagonism existing between germs of 
different kinds, and also between those living enemies of ours 
and the natural fluid of the blood. This subject is ail the 
more important because it seems to point the way in which 
research into the prevention of many serious maladies must 
be conducted. ‘To begin with the natural powers which the 
blood appears to possess in the way of defeating disease germs, 
it may be borne in mind that our vital fluid really consists of 
a liquid, called the serum, colourless in itself, and containing 
the little bodies called corpuscles. Of the blood-corpuscles, 
two kinds are known—red and white. The former carry the 
gases of the blood, and are the means whereby the vivifying 
oxygen is conveyed to all our tissues; while the latter are 
living cells,composed of protoplasm, and exhibiting a vitality 
which is semi-independent of us. The serum, or blood-fluid, is 
now known to be a more complex liquid than was originally 
supposed. One thing is certain, that the serum of the blood 
of a rabbit vaccinated with rabies from a dog is found to 
destroy the infective power of the rabies-poison, and the 
serum will retain this power of protection against the dog- 
poison for several days if it is kept at a low temperature. A 
whole list of experimental results with regard to the pro- 
tective power of serum—which, it may be added, varies con- 
siderably in different cases—has been tabulated, and much 
may be hoped from the further pursuit of investigations in 
this direction. 





So, too, with the white blood-corpuscles, or “ phagocytes,” 
as they are scientifically named. Certain authorities describe 
how these wonderful living particles, which exist by millions 
in our blood, have a knack of passing out of the blood-vessels 
and of wandering at their own sweet will through our tissues. 
They have been seen to attack and to eat up the disease germs 
with, which animals have been inoculated, and in the water- 
fleas they are discerned combating the vegetable spores which 
threaten to kill these minute crustaceans. Then we are shown 
that the roots of our first teeth are eaten away, preparatory to 
the easy riddance of these teeth, by the white cells ; and the 
tadpole’s tail, which disappears when the frog stage is reached, 
is similarly disposed of by the attack of the phagocytes. So 
that within the bodies of animals at large, there live and exist 
these white blood-cells, which discharge the work of a roving 
sanitary police corps; and one view of immunity or escape 
from disease is, that when we do succeed in evading ailments 
of germ-origin our white cells have conquered the germs, 
Conversely, when the disease masters us, this contingency is 
held to be the result of the defeat of our microscopic friends. 
True it is that scientists are not quite agreed as to the respective 
virtues and powers of the blood serum itself, and of the 
white blood-cells in this matter of disease-prevention. At the 
same time, it is not impossible that both means operate to 
secure our safety from the omnipresent germ when we are 
threatened with attack. 


Mr. Payn has a reference, in “ Our Note Book” in a recent 
issue, to the declaration that the ubiquitous germ appearsas an 
element of danger in the felicitous kiss. A German authority 
has been telling the world that there are twenty-two species of 
bacteria to be found in the human mouth, and that the presence 
of these germs constitutes a source of risk through the custom 
which characterises lovers’ vows and suchlike peacefuland plea- 
surable exchanges of affection. Now, this is an old, old story. 
The German professor was long ago anticipated by a French 
scientist, who succeeded in eliminating twenty-three species of 
microbes as denizens of the human mouth; but most of tho 
microbes were harmless, and sothe presumed danger of kissing 
goes for naught. I donot deny that there are germs connected 
with diseases of the teeth, of course, which are to be reckoned 
outside the harmless list, but even these latter microbes can 
surely never be reckoned with seriously as a source of danger 
to the body at large. 

I suspect our German friend has been misrepresented, and 
this for a common reason. Whenever you mention the word 
“germ,” people are apt to rush to the conclusion that every 
such living particle must be capable of producing disease. 
This, happily for us, is a big mistake. The number of disease- 
producing microbes is as nothing when compared with those 
which possess no. effect whatever upon our tissues. The 
human mouth happens to be a happy hunting-ground for 
these harmless microbes, and little wonder, seeing that the 
mouth constitutes an open passage to the air, and that we 
must of necessity inhale hundreds of microbes with every 
breath. It is the same with water. The purest water con- 
tains germs which may be cultivated out of it on proper 
media, but they are incapable of affecting us in any way. 
It will be understood that I am purposely excluding the actual 
germs of disease (e.g., diphtheria), which may constitute a 
very grave source of danger to healthy persons who may 
inhale the sufferer’s breath. But the German professor, it is 
clear, did not include disease germs at all in his statement, 
and so the alarm regarding kissing may disappear as suddenly 
as it rose. Nice thing it would be, indeed, if, before the simple 
family osculation, or other ceremony of allied nature, we had 
to produce our disinfecting solution and spray the mouth 
and lips! 

Talking still of germs in their most recent manifestations, 
I note that the principle of setting one microbe to battle with 
another is being carried out in a somewhat novel fashion in 
the case of that too common malady, typhoid fever. It appears 
that M. de Bavay made a series of observations regarding the 
action which yeast possessed on the bacilli to which typhoid 
fever owes its origin. Yeast, it may be remarked, consists of 
microscopic plants, each a living cell, the one-thonsandth of 
an inch or thereabouts in diameter. Fermentation is the result 
of the growth and multiplication of these yeast-plants, as 
Cagniard de la Tour discovered about 1843. The little leaven 
that leavens the whole lump is a Scriptural statement of a 
modern scientific fact. You sow a few yeast-plants in an 
appropriate sugary soil, and the few multiply and become 
thousands, and fermentation, so far from being a purely 
chemical proceeding, is thus seen to be a truly vital 
action. Now, yeast-plants have a power of fighting 
with and of conquering typhoid germs; so the very last 
thing in medicine in this direction is the administra- 
tion to patients of food saturated with yeast. The result 
is that the typhoid bacilli are starved out. They cannot 
flourish and grow in such surroundings. The yeast is believed 
to form an acid which is fatal to the growth of the bacilli. 
This is an idea or method in treatment which seems Jikely to 
bear good and great results. Already, in other directions, 
physicians speak of disinfecting the digestive system, which 
is the seat of typhoid attack ; but the yeast treatment is much 
simpler and better, if only for the reason that we employ 
therein a living remedy. naturally fitted, as it appears, to 
attack and overthrow tle dreaded microbe. 
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LITERATURE. 


SCHOPENHAUER AS CRITIC. 

It is a common thing nowadays to call a piece of criticism 
a literary causcrie. The word is borrowed, no doubt, from 
Sainte-Beuve ; but it makes no pretentious comparison. It is 
only a way of attracting the reader who would be frightened 
or bored by a:formal review. You pluck him gently by the 
sleeve and begin a pleasant talk on books and their authors ; 
you delight him with your wit, your banter, and your persi- 
flage ; and if you offer him a grain of truth, it is with an 
easy air of familiarity. In the end you are content if he 
listens for five minutes. You are more than content if, by 
delicately dwelling on a few features of your subject—and 
you have no time for more—you succeed in making it interest- 
ing or ridiculous. Noone expects you to take large views, to 
point to excellence as well as expose defect, to be judicial and 
impartial. You make no claim to exercise great judgment 
yourself ; still less do you demand it of your reader. It is 
enough if you are learnedly amusing. 

To do this sort of thing well is most difficult : rather, it is 
a rare gift. But it was well done, several weeks ago, in 
these columns, by a writer who took the literary essays of 
Schopenhauer for his theme, and discoursed with much skill 
on some most unamiable statements of that philosopher, culled 
from a little book of translation entitled “The Art of Litera- 
ture.” The effect, if not the purpose, of his remarks was to 
show that, judged by those statements, Schopenhauer appears 
to be a rude and resentful fellow, and ignorant and ineca- 
pable to boot. Not a sentence of this acrid Teuton’s but 
springs from a feeling of personal injury. How monstrous of 
him to condemn writing for money alone, when we remember 
that Shakspere made a competence by his plays! And then, 
too, his metaphors! If you only take them literally or mix 
them all up together, how confused and foolish they seem ! 
(nd finally, as nothing becomes a genius so much as modesty, 
what a blot on his reputation that he showed no sign of diffi- 
dence or humility! Truly he who runs when he reads might 
well suppose from this that Schopenhauer was a man of no 
wit or wisdom at all, and that literature was the last thing on 
which he said anything worth recording. 

He said this much, however—that, “in appreciating a 
genius, criticism should not deal with the errors in his 
productions and then proceed to rate him low; it should 
attend only to the qualities in which he most excels.” 
To write with insight on the aims and spirit of literature is a 
tisk demanding great powers ; and certainly 
Schopenhauer understood what those aims 
are and the conditions in which all art lives 
and flourishes. On authorship and style, on 
the place of the classics in a literary educa- 
tion, on the canons of criticism, the growth 
of reputation, and the characteristics of 
genius, he has said some admirable things ; 
and the best proof of his insight is that the 
literary faults and follies he condemned in 
his own day are the faults and follies which 
are most conspicuous in ours. He had strong 
opinions, and he gave them strong expression. 

When he hit at all, he hit hard, even if for 

the moment his blows seemed of no effect. 

‘Though he takes rank now as one of the best 

prose-writers Germany has produced, for all 

but the last few years of his life he was 

almost unknown and totally unappreciated ; 

and this made him violent and unreasonable 

on the subject of reputation. He might have 

borne his lack of fame like a man; but he 

also felt it like a man. After all, he had 

something to say; though he says it, some- 

times, with unnecessary candour. We can 

value his thoughts without liking all his 

forms of speech. Are we blind to the 

strength of Johnson because he was rude and 

overbearing, or deaf to the lessons of Carlyle 

from the noise of his indignation? It is easy 

to call attention to the defects of Schopenhauer’s qualities and 
refuse recognition to the qualities themselves. Still easier is 
it to overlook the truths for which he fought so strenuously. 

These truths are set out at length in “ The Art of Litera- 
ture,” where the reader may, if he please, consult them, and 
judge for himself how far they are valid. The translator is 
not obliged to defend all or any of them; but he may wish 
them a fair hearing, in the conviction that on many matters of 
literary interest Schopenhauer has uttered as wise a word as 
anyone else, The essay on authorship and style would alone 
prove his insight. His ideal is severe, but not impracticable. 
He insists that a writer's first and chief care should be for his 
subject ; that he should never write unless he has it at heart, 
and some definite message to deliver; that he should think 
before he puts pen to paper, and express his thoughts as purely 
and plainly and briefly as possible, and yet with a due regard 
to dignity. In one of his brilliant metaphors Schopenhauer 
speaks of style as the physiognomy of the mind. The best 
style comes from the clearest thought, and its force is the 
force of the matter it contains: “ It is,” he says, “ wealth and 
weight of thought, and nothing else, that gives brevity to 
style and makes it concise and pregnant.” Surely there is 
something here worth remembering ; something that explains 
Schopenhauer’s own success as a writer and his value asa critic 
of literature. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS—SELECTED. 
Hovenden, V.C.: The Destiny of a Man of Action,” by F. 
Mabel Robinson. (Methuen.) 
“A Girl in the Karpathians,” by Ménie Muriel Norman. 
Fourth edition. (George Philip and Son.) 
‘Shirley,” by Charlotte Bronté. Minerva Library. 
Lock, and Bowden.) 
‘The Prince’s Whim, and Other Stories, 
Macquoid. (A. D. Innes and Co.) 
‘Paris in Old and Present Time,” with special reference to 
changes in its architecture and topography, by Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. New edition. (Secley and Co.) 

The Gentlewoman in Society,” by Lady Greville. (Henry 
and Co.) 

‘The Little Marine and the Japanese Lily : 
by Florence Marryat. (Hutchinson.) 

Letters from a Country House,” by Thomas 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 

‘The Iron Chain and the Golden,” by A.L.O.E. 
and Sons.) 

‘Nurse Heatherdale’s Story,” by Mrs. Molesworth. 
by Leslie Brooke. (Macmillan.) 

‘Light: An Elementary Treatise,” 
Wood. (Whittaker and Co.) 

A Week’s Tramp in Dickens-Land,” by William R. Hughes. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 


(Ward, 


by Katherine S. 


A. Book for Boys,” 
Anderton. 
(T. Nelson 
Illustrated 


by Sir Henry Trueman 
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“ROMEO” COATES. 

Surely the height of absurdity in the making of biography is 
reached when two authors set themselves down to write a 
serious life of such a person as the notorious “ Amateur of 
Fashion,” Robert Coates *, who some eighty years ago exhibited 
himself and his diamonds on the stage, amid the howls and 
jeers of unsympathetic audiences. Before I saw the book I 
could not imagine what purpose the authors expected such a 
work to serve ; and, now that I have seen it, and read it care- 
fully, I find myself still in the same state of uncertainty. If the 
Amateur had been the victim of some popular delusion which 
attributed to him the vilest misdeeds, it is quite intelligible 
that two philanthropists might have been moved to rescue a 
good man’s memory from slanderous report ; but when the 
worst accusations brought against him amount to nothing 
more than that he was a very bad amateur actor and a good 
deal of a fool, it seems unnecessary to make a fuss about it. 
Especially does it seem unnecessary when the refutation of 
these statements does not refute them. 

Of Coates’s folly every chapter of the book gives ample 
proof, and does so in the funniest fashion ; for the authors 
seem deliciously unconscious of the screaming absurdity of 
most of their hero’s actions. What could more convincingly 
characterise Coates than this anecdote told on the authority of 
one “ Pryse Gordon,” who stayed at the same hotel in Bath as 
the Amateur? “ He shortly attracted my notice,” says Gordon, 
“by rehearsing passages from Shakspere during his morning 
meal, with a tone and gesture extremely striking both to the 
eye and the ear; and, though we were strangers to each other, 
I could not help complimenting him on the beauty of his recita- 
tions, although he did not always stick to his author’s text. 
On one occasion I took the liberty of correcting a passage from 
‘Romeo and Juliet. ‘Ay,’ said he, ‘that is the reading, I 
know, for I have the play by heart, but I think I have improved 
upon it.’” It seems a work of supererogation to multiply proofs 
of the folly of anyone who would, unprovoked, habitually spout 
Shakspere during his breakfast in an hotel coffee-room, but 
the authors furnish so many good stories at the expense of 
their subject that I cannot refrain from quoting one more. 
In his wild career as a torturer of Shakspere, Coates played 


COATES’S DYING SCENE IN “THE 
From an Old Engraving. 


Romeo at Cheltenham : “At the end of scene 5, act. ii.,” his 
biographers relate, “ he repeated the lines, ‘Oh! let us hence. 
I stand on sudden haste’; but, instead of quitting the stage, 
he glanced about for a diamond knee-buckle, which he had 
noticed as missing, before the conclusion of his sentence. 
The prompter, not knowing the object of his search, said, 
‘Come off, come off !’ To this Mr, Coates replied that he‘ would, 
so soon as he found his buckle,’ * which, fortunately, he soon did. 
After reading this, who will refuse belief in the best-known 
legend of the Amateur’s oddities ?—that he accepted an encore for 
his dying scene in“ The Fair Penitent,” and died all over again ! 
How he looked in this scene is shown in the drawing on this 
page, which portrays him in the costume described by his 
biographers, with his diamond buekles in hat and shoes, and 
his Spanish hat surmounted by tall white plumes. 

In their endeavours to prove that Coates conld act, his 
apologists are not more successful than in their efforts to show 
that he wasawiseman. Their leading argument is charmingly 
naire, and has the merit of entire originality. A Miss Sydney, 
it seems, was his Juliet on one occasion, and received high 
praise from some critic or other. ‘The writer of this criti- 
cism,” say our authors, “ accords little, if any, commendation 
to Mr. Coates; but it seems hard to believe that Miss Sydney 
could have commanded the approbation she received for 
portraying the character of Juliet unless the person playing 
tomeo upheld that part in some way approaching to a gooil 
representation.” ‘lo such an argument who shallreply? But 
in excuse of our authors, it must be allowed that they are not 
experts in theatrical matters, and that their conclusions, even 
when their facts are undoubted, are not to be trusted implicitly, 
For instance, in dealing with a farce in which Mathews 
imitated—he could not burlesque—the Amateur, they say: 
“ With all its strong cast of characters, the farce could not keep 
the boards for more than twenty-five nights—a clear pubiic 
rebuke to the author and management.” Now, asa matter of 
fact, a piece which ran for twenty-five nights in its first season 
was, at a time when the bill was changed every evening, a 
tremendous success. 

The only witness of any weight who is called to prove the 
Amateur's ability is the notorious John Williams, who wrote 
under the name of “Anthony Pasquin,” and was equally 
famous for the dirtiness of his person and the venality of his 
pen. Even his commendation is not enthusiastic, and, such as 
it is, is open to suspicion, for it is recorded by our authors that 
the Amateur had “ rendered him simply the same assistance as 
he had afforded to many others connected with the stage, and 
which Dr. Williams needed at one time.” Against this not 
very creditable witness let us call the famous and judicious 
historian of the English stage, the Rev. John Genest, who was 
living in Bath at the time that Coates played there. “The 
Amateur’s acting in Lothario,” says the historian. “was 
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mawkish to the last degree: too bad to be tolerated in a 
regular performer, but not bad enough to be diverting.” In 
another place he says: “ When a man of fortune, without any 
talent for comedy or tragedy, and instigated merely by his 
insufferable vanity, persists year after year in obtruding him- 
self on the public, no hissing can be too great, no remarks too 
severe.” On this view of the Amateur of Fashion has the 
judgment of theatrical students hitherto been founded, and, I 
fear, the well-meant attempts of his apologists will not succeed 
in unsettling it. RoBert W. Lowe. 
MOORE'S NEW NOVEL, 
Vain Fortune. By George Moore. (Henry and Co.)—This 
is the history of an ineffectual egotist. Hubert Price is 
aman with a masterpiece which he cannot finish. He has 
written one or two plays which have excited curiosity and 
controversy, and he is regarded by the younger section of 
the dramatic critics as the champion who will one day justify 
what is vaguely called the new movement. Price reviews the 
history of the stage, and yearns “to achieve an entirely 
new literature.” Shakspere, Sheridan, Ibsen are all unsatis- 
factory. “It was really surprising how little had been 
done.” The world wanted “dramas peopled with human 
souls strangely true, intense, subtle, and strong,” and 
instead there were only such unsatisfactory works as 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “Hamlet.” Shakspere, indeed, 
“only wrote poetic romances, and could hardly be said to come 
into the present argument.” What, then, does come into it? 
Why, the masterpiece of Mr. Price, which is never written. 
Mr. Moore does not, apparently, intend this to be a satire on 
the new movement in the drama, He wishes to interest us in 
the pathos of a literary man who feels his masterpiece 
struggling about in him but cannot give it birth. “See him 
reading and re-reading the few lines he has written, knowing 
them to be worthless, tortured by a prescience of the per- 
fection required, and maddened by the sight of the futility 
that is.” All this might be moving enough if we could feel 
any sustained excitement about Mr. Price and his tormented 
ambition. But the author, with all his cleverness, fails to see 
that this analysis alone does not make Mr. Price an interest- 
ing individuality. It is not enough to show the poor man 
writhing with his unborn masterpiece on the bed of a shabby 
room, and rushing in despair to the Victoria Docks, where he 
works asa navvy. If we were fascinated by the marvellous 
ideas which are to oust Shakspere from “the argument,” 
we might feel Mr. Price’s pangs; but as Mr. Moore gives 
us only the vaguest conception of the masterpiece which 
never gets itself into the world, we remain 
untouched. If we could see Mr. Price's great 
work at the Independent Theatre, we might 
shed tears over the story of his privations. But 
Mr. Moore suddenly projects this starving 
genius from poverty to affluence. Mr. Price 
becomes a landed proprietor. He no longer 
dines for ninepence, but the masterpiece is 
as troublesome as ever. Only a sympathetic 
widow can help it. She comes into the study 
to talk about turbot, and the masterpiece leaps 
with joy, and actually grows right through 
two scenes. Mr. Price feels that if he is 
to keep Shakspere out of “the argument” 
he must marry the widow, in spite of the 
violent passion he has inspired in the breast 
of an hysterical cousin, who hates the master- 
piece, and is therefore impossible. One night 
the dramatist and the masterpiece run off 
with the widow and marry her. The hys- 
terical cousin commits suicide, and the news 
reaches the bridal trio on their wedding 
night. ‘The bride cries herself to sleep, and 
the unquenchable egotist communes with the 
masterpiece till dawn, and wonders whether 
he shall kill himself, because “ those who do 
not perform their task in life are never 
happy.” Probably to most readers Mr. Price, 
by the end of the volume, will become a con- 
siderable nuisance. He and his masterpiece 
are alike unconvincing, and that a sensible woman should 
have married them inspires in us a very active sense of injury. 
On the other hand, Mr. Moore is never dull. Some sketches 
of character in the story are admirable; and Stiggins, the 
dramatic critic, is likea familiar acquaintance. There are bits 
of description. too, which show that Mr. Moore has the vision 
of an artist. The whole book is fresh and original, and if the 
author would only see what an ironical dog Hubert Price is, 
with his precious masterpiece, “ Vain Fortune” might rank 
high as a work of satirical humour. 


MR. GEORGE 


A MANUAL OF GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 
Olympos: Tales of the Gods of Greece and Rome. By Talfourd 
Ely. (CH. Grevel and Co.)—Whatever may become of com- 
pulsory Greek at the public schools and the Universities, the 
voluntary study of Hellenic antiquities, witl reference to 
classic art and poetry, is just now taken up with remarkable 
enthusiasm by ladies under the academic influence of Somer- 
ville Hall, St. Margaret’s Hall, and Newnham. several of 
whom collect audiences of eager girls for their private classes 
or their lectures at the British and the South Kensington 
Museums. It is apparently, in some measure, to assist the 
increasing crowd of feminine students that Mr. ‘Talfourd 
Ely, M.A., a Fellow of University College, London, has 
produced this useful and attractive volume, which is, he 
says, “intended for the youth of both sexes”; a note 
of decorous reserve too obviously intelligible for those who, 
in their boyhood, were ordered to consult the now obsolete 
“ Dictionary” of Lempriére. This book. founded on the 
German work of Dr. Diitschké, and enriched from the lectures 
of Professor Ernst Curtius at Berlin in 1887, presents the 
most recently approved views of eminent classical archwolo- 
gists on the subjects illustrated by Greek poets and sculptors, 
and is adorned with six good photographic plates, and with 
forty-seven outline engravings, of characteristic representations 
of the Olympic deities in different stages of ancient art. 
Mr. Talfourd Ely has much critical insight, but occasionally 
indulges in a lyrical strain of description which may seem 
to the reader seeking instruction less agreeable than the severe 
prose style usually preferred in an expository treatise. It 
might also have been more expedient, in quoting Homer, to 
have always used an exact prose translation, instead of borrow- 
ing alternately from the metrical versions or paraphrases of 
Pope, Lord Derby. and Cordery ; while Virgil might have been 
left in his own Latin for most readers of such a discussion. 
Good service is rendered by the separate treatment of the 
toman gods and goddesses. showing in what respects they 
differed from the Greek, and how the one set of mythological 
figures came to be interchangeable with the other ; a considera- 
tion of great interest with regard to the different mental habits 
and temperaments of the two nations. It may, indeed, be 
questioned whether the Hellenic conceptions, though adopted 
for literary ornament by Latin poets, were ever thoroughly 
imbibed by the Roman popular mind. 
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SOLUTI F PROBLEM NO, 2480,—By Dr. F,. STEINGASS. 
HIT! BLACK. 
1 Bto Bay K to K 5th 
2.R P (ch) K moves 
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PROBLEM No 2484 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves, 
CHESS IN LONDON, 
Game played in the Championship Tourney at the City Chess Club betwecn 
Messrs, WARD-H1IGGS and A, CURNOCK, 
(Vienna Opening.) 
wire (Mr. W.-H.) BLACK (Mr. C.) wrk (Mr, W.-H.) BLACK (Mr, C.) 
1P to K 4th P to K 4th Bto Beth, Bto Q sq ives White with 
Kt to Q B 3rd Kt to K B 3rd pusition but no material 
P to K B4th P to Q 4th 


Kt takes P Q to K 3rd 


Kt takes Kt 














6. Kt P takes K B to Q B 4th K takes Kt 
This not only places his K B out of K tok > 
} un illows White a rap develoy > takes b 
ft »ypenin l ilso leaves lis A tempting capture, but one that does 
eV weak ithe King’s side. Bt n turn out well. Ktto K 2ne ’ ved 
K 2od was the « ' e. ! Kt to Kt sq, to get rid of the QB 
7 PtoQ ith B to Kt 3rd ecms better. 
4, B to Q 3rd P to Q B 4th .Bto K Kt 4th Q to K sq 
1. Q to Kt 3rd R to Kt 2nd Kt takes Q P 
White has already the better position. . This rf ¢ ot rst 8 \ lis und hut Black 
a, P to Kt 3rd a . : on ,anditis how gone beyoud 
10, Kt to B 3rd B to K 3rd 4, R takes K B P takes R 
il. KR to Q Kt sq P to B 5th 25. P takes Kt it takes P 
> KR - 9 Pe on De 25, i t takes 
12. B to K 2nd Kt to B 3 26. P to R 4th P to Q Kt 4th 
13. B to Kt 5th Q to Q 2nd 27. P to R bth P to Kt 6th 
14. B to B 6th R to K Kt sq 28. P takes P(ch) P takes P 
15. Kt to Kt 5th P to K R 3rd 29. P to K 6th QtoQB ;' 
> 2 = 29. j 2 Bs 
. Kt bes R — :' B to - ~ ith nt | 30 Q to Q 6th K to Kt sq 
This loses the exchange, which might | « > ty ai ro 
have been avoided, we believe, by P to 31. P to K 7th Q to K sq 


32. Q to Q 8th 
33. B to K 5th 


sto KR 5th 


Kt 4th threatening B to K B 4th,and, 
Black resigns, 


whether White plays B takes Kt P ot 
Game played at Simpson's Divan between two amateurs, White yielding 

the odds of Queen's Rook. 

(French Opening.) 

BLACK, 1 WHITE. BLACK, 
P to K 3rd lack might have safely taken the B 
P to Q 4th with P,and if P takes Kt,then Kt takes 
Kt to K B 3rd P; but, of course, against receivers of 
Kt to Q 2nd vdds risks must be run 


WHITE, 
1. P to K 4th 
2. P to Q 4th 
3. Kt to Q B 3rd 


t. P to K 5th 


5. Bto K 3rd B to Kt 5th 11. Kt takes Kt Kt takes Kt 
12. Q takes P 3} takes Kt (ch) 
Sete ey yt tHE Kt takes B (ch) 
iad is e cause o 8 subsequen , > o 
t e. PtoQ B 4th should have been | 14. P takes Kt K to K Kt sq 
played now ‘ =e, 2 aut have Castled with safety 
: Oto Kt or if B to R 6th, Pto K 4th; andif P 
6. Q to Kt 4th to R 6th, P to B 3rd—in either case with 
White commences an attack, which he | &@ Winning position. 
prosecutes most ably. 15. P takes P R P takes P 
t P to K Kt 3rd 16. R to R 7th P to Kt 3rd 


7. B to Q 3rd 
& Pto K R 4th 
9. Kt to B 3rd 
10, P to R 5th 


P to Q B 4th 
Kt to B 3rd 
P takes P 

K Kt takes P 


17. Q to K 5th 
18. B to Kt 5th Q to B 4th 
19. Q to B 6th Q to B 2nd 
20. K takes P, and wins. 


Q to K 2nd 


The chess column in the Kentish Mercury, the advent of which we 
noticed two or three years ago, has now passed into the hands of Mr. Tinsley. 
Under his competent editorship it promises to become one of the best among 
the Metropolitan Press. 

A match between Kent and Surrey County Chess Associations will be 
played at the Salutation Tavern, Newgate Street, on Nov. 13, commencing 
at 4.30 pm. 

About half the games in the correspondence match of over one hundred 
players a side between Dublin and Belfast have ended, and Dublin at present 
leads with a score of twenty-seven to twenty-five. This is mainly due to 
three ladies—namely, Mrs. Berry, who won ina game of fifty-two moves ; Miss 
Louise Brown, of Clontarf, who, by cleverly offering her two Rooks, obtained 
a mate in four moves ; and Miss Jennie Brown, Clontarf, who, by sacrificing 
a Kook, announced mate in seven moves. 


A marriage has been arranged, and will take place in 
January, between the Right Rev. the Sishop Suffragan of 
Nottingham, brother of the late Lord Kesteven, and Louisa. 
daughter of the late Rev. II. B. S, Harris, Master of the Earl 
of Leicester's Hospital, Warwick, and niece of the late Sir 
William de Capell Brooke, of Oakley Hall, Northamptonshire 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 
FENWICK-MILLER, 
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It is almost pathetic to hear that the glory has so far departed 
from that sometime home of fashion and splendour, the fine 
building in King Street, St, James's. once known as Almack's. 
that it is henceforth to be used as an auction-room. We have 
ull heard the legend of the exclusiveness of its early drys 
when a select band of lady patronesses made it so difficu!t to 
obtain vouchers for the subscription balls held there that to 
attend them became almost a patent of social rank, Untila 
few mouths ago, Almack's, under its modern name of Willis’s 





Rooms, was used for public meetings and subscription 
dances; and so many remains of its splendour were 
yet there in the decoration of the stately apartments, 
the grand old Empire mirrors fixed on the walls, the 
enormous lustre chandeliers, and other odds and ends, that 
it was easy to refill the scene in imagination with the beanty 
and fashion of the days when the Regent ruled—the ies in 


short-waisted, scanty gowns and gigantic turbans of muslin 
adorned with jewels and feathers ; the gentlemen with coloured 
swallow-tailed coats, yards of neckcloth, and nether continn- 
ations of the tightest fit, All the relics of Almack’s were, 
however, sold off a few months ago. 

There is nothing now like Almack’s, and cannot be in our 
society of to-day. We have grown too democratic. Wealth 
alone is an all-sufficient and an essential passport to “* high 
society.” The exclusive among thearistocracy find themselves 
left in solitude, while their compeersare dancing at the balls of 
the rich furniture-dealer and eating the dinners of the American 
speculator. Tobe rich—really rich—opens nearly all doors, and 
ensures nearly all intimacies. Was the world a more pleasant 
place when the worship of the golden calf was less blatant and 
shameless? Perhaps not. Wealth, at least, is solid, and can 
justify its existence by the good things it gathers around it 
and gives in return for homage. It is not easy to see what the 
Almack patronesses of old days had to justify their exclusive 
pretensions. What, after all, amid the many vanities of earth, 
is so vain as mere birth? What has it to impart of advantage 
to those who toady to it? Did not Burke find a great-grandson 
of the granddaughter of Edward III. in a Welsh cobbler, and a 
lineal descendant of Edward I. ina butcher? Wealth is sub- 
stantial, at all events, and not so shadowy that it may exist, 
like a silent ghost, unknown to those whose appendage it is, as 
“blood” may. The nearest approaches to Almack’s to-day—the 
social cluabs—mean a subscription and nothing more. 

There has been some talk recently of a club in the Strand 
for “lady writers.” I fail to understand the object or utility 
of such an institution. Few women are engaged in daily 
journalism, and those who are can surely write at their news- 
papers’ offices ; while as to the refreshment question, there are 
a number of perfectly respectable restaurants in the Strand 
into which any lady can go and lunch at will. A few years 
ago, indeed, waiters looked curiously at a lady venturing in 
to eat alone. But that is all over. Any woman can walk in 
quietly and take her seat and order her meal, and receive as 
prompt and respectful attention as if she were a man. A 
bashful country lady, indeed, may prefer to consume a chop in 
strict seclusion. Buta woman desiring to be a journalist can 
have no excuse for such meaningless timidity. My name bas 
been printed, among others, as approving of this Writers’ Club 
scheme ; but if the other names were put forth with as little 
justification as my own, the responsible persons are gifted 
with an audacity that certainly should not quail before enter- 
ing a restaurant to lunch. 

For lonely women who want some other place than their 
lodgings in which to pass the evenings, and who desire the 
chance of picking up promiscuous acquaintances, there exists 
already the little Somerville Club, near Oxford Circus. It has 
a nice sitting-room, with newspapers, magazines, and a 
reference library ; a dressing-room, and a “silent room” for 
writing. It provides for the winter also a programme of 
weekly lectures and debates and occasional “ social evenings.” 
Judging by what I have seen of that club, however, women are 
not yet ready for the social side of club life. Nobody talks to 
anybody previously unbeknown to her! Even at the “social 
evenings” they all sit round the room in solitary silence, list- 
ening to the entertainments provided, but only talking (if at 
all) softly to personal friends. On the only occasion that I was 
rash enough to seek sociability at a Somerville social evening, I 
knew the singer (Agnes Larkcom) and the reciter (a Hay- 
market actress) who had kindly given their services, and also 
one or two others, and we chatted and laughed in a little 
group; but the rest of the company really looked scandalised 
at our gaiety. It is true that they were not “lady writers” ; 
but (though I cannot at all subscribe to Sir Edwin Arnold's 
saying that famous writers are “dull,” yet) it is very certain 
that successful women authors are not likely to resort to any 
such place either to lunch, to write, or to spend the evening 
or to form promiscuous intimacies there. I do not know if 
our sex will ultimately turn “clubbable”; but, as social 
matters are at present arranged, we cannot be so, as men are 
so. A man may know as merely club acquaintances men 
whom he would never dream of asking to his home ; his wife's 
rule over her own drawing-room protects him from such 
expectations. If a lady makes a friendly acquaintance, how- 
ever, she can hardly keep it an outdoor, semi-familiar—in 
short, a merely club relationship. 

Vegetables are getting scarce in the markets already. 
There are two kinds available just now which are so generally 
neglected that it appears as if they must be novelties to most 
housekeepers. They are, nevertheless, so invariably appreciated 
when served at table that they deserve notice. One is celery 
stewed in stock—the other, leeks stewed in milk. To prepare 
the former, take a nice head or two of celery and remove all 
the outer sticks, which will do very well to make soup, but 
are too stringy for use as a vegetable. Cut the middle sticks 
across, so as to make them about one length with those that 
form the heart. ‘Then scrape the larger sticks and lay them 
all neatly in a saucepan, and cover with stock ; bring to the 
boil, then add a little salt and boil softly for about twenty 
minutes. Now pour off a large cupful of the stock, and put it 
in a saucepan with a tablespoonful of flour mixed smooth, a 
lump of butter the size of a walnut (and here I may remark in 
passing to the critic of female inaccuracy in recipes that it 
does not matter in the least whether the walnut in question is 
of average or gigantic size), a dredge of pepper, and a very little 
browning. Stir till the flour is cooked (about ten minutes) 
leaving the celery meantime simmering near, but not on, the fire 
in the remains of the stock. ‘Then put a slice of toast 
in a hot vegetable-dish, take out the celery with a fork and 
spoon, and neatly range it on the toast,and mask with the 
sauce from the other saucepan. The rest of the stock can go 
towards the celery soup, which the outer sticks, some Spanish 
onion, and some milk will make for the next day’s dinner. 

Stewed leeks are done in almost the same way, but milk is 
substituted for stock. ‘The leeks mist have their tops and on 


outer layer removed, and nearly the whole of the green ends 
cut off. 
is particularly suitable for eating with game. 
best served with roast shoulder of wutton. 


The celery goes very well with almost any meat, and 


The leeks are 
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Universal Embrocation, 


FALLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION, 
Id for Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sprains, Bruises, Cuts, Sore Throats 
from Cold, Chest Colds, Stiffness, Cramp, Bronchitis, &e, 


Is, 1}d., 2s, Od., and 4s. Prepared only by 


ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, England 


“WHAT’S IT ALL ABOUT?” 


Messrs. Elliman, of Slough, give this title to a unique 
little publication brought out for the purpose of adver 
tising, but made generally attractive by its really 
exceptionally good illustrations. Mr. John Sturgess has 
drawn a number of striking pictures of hunting, coaching, 
polo, &c., and Mr. Sturgess, jun., has supplied episodes of 
athletics, &c., the whole covering a wide range of sport 
The illustrations (19 of them) in a larger size are to be 
obtained separately from the former. They have the 

ree. a . “on : . i 2 advantage that in this form their present commercial 
\ — eee SW. associations disappear, and they stand out as really capital 
Sui : — - ———— pictures upon their own merits. “WHAT’S IT ALL 
VETERAN: “IT HAS BEEN USED IN MY STABLES FOR YEARS, AND GOOD IT IS.” ABOUT?” would be sent free for Twopence in stamps; 
and the 19 Sporting Prints for P.O. 2s. 6d., or stamps 28. 6d. 
Sent abroad for P.O. 3s. 6d. 

Address : 


ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., SLOUGH. 


NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 
For SPRAINS and 


J CURBS, SPLINTS when 
forming, SPRUNG 
SINEWS, CAPPED 


HOCKS, OVER-REACHES, BRUISES and CUTS, 
BROKEN KNEES, SORE SHOULDERS, SORE 
THROATS, SORE BACKS, SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES 
IN DOGS, &e. 
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“] think it very useful.’ 


Po 4 MA con { / 
j ”; “hy t/ RUTLAND, Master of Belvoir Hounds 
I agen FOR 
Y, Yip ‘f “ Indispensable in any stable, but especially 
" 4) in the stable of a Master of Hounds. 
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“T have used it for some time past, and find 
it very efficacious if properly applied.” AND 
T. WALTON KNOLLES, 
Master of South Union Hunt (Ireland), 


“If used frequently no blistering required.” DOGS. 
W_N 


. N.C. MARSHALL, 
Master of W. N. C. Marshall's Hounds, 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Price 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 


EMBROCATION, 


Prepared only by 


ELLIMAN’S FOR SPRAINS, CUTS, AND BRUISES IN HOUNDS. ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., Slough, England. 
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commonplace march for pianoforte by Popsie Rowe. It is 
published by the Lyric Music Publishing Co., who also send 
us “ Love’s vows,” words by Stanhope Clarke, music by Vivares 
Campbell ; not a high-class song, but tuneful and taking.—An 
excellent “ Pictorial Tutor for the Pianoforte ” has been issued 
from the * Magazine of Music” office. Though in one volume, 
1 into three parts: I. for children and beginners ; 
II. for more advanced pupils ; and III. for the large class who 
use the piano for accompanying songs and music. 
rhere are sixty-five illustrations, which include beautiful por- 
traits of Liszt, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Otto Hegner, Hans von 
Biilow, Madame Schumann, Beethoven, Stavenhagen, Rubin- 
stein, Charles Hallé, Wagner, Sims Reeves, Nikita, and Arthur 

There are also eight fine pictures of the “ Parsifal 
The book is splendidly printed from beginning to end, 
remarks are clear and precise, and the melodies well 
There are 258 pages. and the price is 5s. net. Altogether 
the new “ Pictorial Tutor” is thoroughly novel, cheap, and 
interesting, and it should prove a great attraction in every 
way to young people.—* Souvenir,” a pleasing arrangement of 
Major J. Gollop’s ballad “ Two little gloves,” for the organ or 
harmonium, by James Robinson. Published by Reid Bros.— 
The “ Avondale” is a new dance for the ball-room, called the 
“Society pas de quatre,” by James Weaver (The Cavendish 
Music Publishing Co.).—* The Brooklet,’ words by R. M. 
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Kennedy, Hawick.)—‘“ Bridal March,” for piano, by T. J. 
Linekar. Tuneful and attractive. (Augener and Co.)— 

Hymn of Apollo” (Edward Schuberth and Co., New York), 
words by Shelley, musie by Martin Roeder. This is a cantata 
for soli voices and chorus, with orchestral or pianoforte accom- 
paniment. It has been frequently performed in New York and 
other important musical centres of the United States with 
emphatic success. The score is laid out upon a somewhat 
elaborate scale, and reveals the hand of a skilful master of his 
art. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Jan, 18, 1890) of Mr. George Theophilus 
tobert Preston, J.P., late of Ellel Grange, Lancashire, and of 
Liverpool, who died on May 13, was proved on Nov. 2 by Mrs. 

Preston, the widow, Robert Preston, the 
tev. Franklin Roberts Preston, and William Jones, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £145,000. The testator gives the advowson, or 
right of patronage and presentation, to St. Mary the Virgin, 
Ellel Grange, near Lancaster, £1000, and all his jewellery, 
pictures, books, furniture, wines, consumable stores, horses, 
carriages, and effects at his mansion house, Ellel Grange, and 
the stables to his wife; £30,000 to his daughter Margaret 
Helena Preston on her attaining twenty-one, or previous 
marriage with consent ; and legacies to his executors. cousins, 
nurse, and butler. The residue of his real and personal estate 
he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then for his 
children or issue as she shall appoint. But, in the event of his 
wife remarrying, he leaves £15,000, upon trust, for her, for life, 
and then for his children or issne as she shall appoint ; and 
the residue to his children in equal shares. 

The will (dated Feb. 12, 1890) of Mr. William Fleeming 
Fryer, D.L., J.P., Staffordshire, late of 15, Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, who died on Sept. 27, was proved on Oct. 31 by 
Richard Fryer Morson, the nephew, and Richard Cecil Corbett, 
the great-nephew, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £57,000, The testator gives, devises, 
and bequeaths all his real and personal estate to his said 
nephew and great-nephew, absolutely, to be equally divided 
between them. 

The will (dated May 16, 1889) of Mr. William Bracken, 
late of Torquay. who died on Sept. 16, at Chagford, Devon, 
was proved on Oct. 30 by Miss Nina Radclyffe Dolling, the 
niece, and the Rev. Robert William Radclyffe Dolling, the 
nephew, the executors, the value of the personal estate exceed- 
ing £49,000. The testator gives numerous legacies to nephews, 
nieces (including his executors),and others. Should there be any 
residue after satisfying same, he leaves two thirds to his niece 
Nina Radclyffe Dolling,and one third to his niece Mrs. Annette 
Frascheri. 

The will (dated Dec. 16, 1889) of Mrs. Esther de Pass, late 
of North Lodge, Crystal Palace Park, Sydenham, who died on 
Sept. 21, was proved on Oct. 24 by Daniel de Pass, the son and 
sole executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £34,000. The testatrix bequeaths £50 to the 
Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, Bevis Marks ; £20 each to 
eleven Jewish charities ; and legacies to grandchildren, great- 
grandchildren, and others. The residue of her estate she gives 
to her said son. 

The will (dated Sept. 16, 1889), with a codicil (dated Oct. 30, 
1890), of Mrs, Caroline Churton, late of Morannedd, Rhyl, 
Flintshire, who died on May 2, was proved on Oct. 23 by 
Mrs. Emily Auster, the sister, Edward Westwood, and William 
Alexander Potts, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £19,000. The testatrix bequeaths to 
the Corporation of the city of Birmingham, to be placed in the 
Free Public Art Gallery, the following pictures, or such of 
them as they may select—namely, “ Waterfall in Norway,” by 
West ; “Shepherd with Drove of Sheep,” by a French artist ; 
* Lake Scene,” “ Forest Scene,” by Macullum, and “ Forest of 
Fontainebleau,” by the same artist; and there are numerous 
other legacies, The residue of her real and personal estate, 
including the trust funds of her marriage settlement, she 


Helena Cornelia 
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GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY. 


Show-Rooms: 112, REGENT STREET, W. 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 


1 Silver, richly Chased, Cabinet 


Frame, £1 5s. 





AWARDED NINE GOLD 
MEDALS, the only GOLD 
MEDAL at the Paris Exhi- 
bition, 1889, and the CROSS ver 2-hole Cigar 
of the LEGION of HONOUR, £3 15s 

the highest distinction con- 
ferred upon any firm in the 
world, for excellence and 

originality. 











Solid Silver Roman Lamp Cigar Lighter 


with Dipper, £4, 


|S ete Inkstand. length, 6in., with Richly 
Bolid S:lver Fern Pot Holder, and Engraved Border, fitted in best 
Mofocco Case, £3 15s. 


2\m. high, 30. ; 3in., 65s. 


GOLDSMITHS’ 


& SILVERSMITHS’ 


am 


Solid Silver Fruit Dish, Elahborately Chased Repoussé, with Spoon 
to match, in best Morocco Case, £8 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 
Goods Forwarded to the Country 
ON APPROVAL. 











Richly 
S hd Silver Richly Chased Brush Tray, length, 0in., 45¢. 


COMPANY, 


Engraved Solid Silver Lady's Card Case, 
lined Silk, with Silver Pencil, 


112, REGENT STREET. W. 


Fine Crystal Scent Bitle, 
Silver Watch Top, £2 


Solid 


Elahorately Chased Solid Silver Bowl, 33 in. 
wide, with Sifter to match, in best Morvcco 
Case, £4 15s. 





The Largest and Finest 
Stock of 
NOVELTIES IN SOLID SILVER 
specially suitable for 

WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


Richly Embossed Solid Silver 
Matchbox, large size, £1. 
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Solid Silver Flower Vases, Richly 
Chased Repousse. 


Height, 4 in. 
20s 


’ 


Manufactory : CLERKENWEL”.. 
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HAMPTON & SONS, 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S8.W. 


DECORATIONS AND FURNITURE. 


PICTURESQUE WOODWORK FITMENTS FOR HALLS, RECEPTION-ROOMS, BED-ROOMS, &c. 


ARTISTIC TREATMENT AT LOW Cost. 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE. BEDSTEADS. 


Painted Bed-room Suites from 70s. Solid Ash or Walnut Suites from £7 15s. 
6 ft. Solid Ash or Walnut Suite, £18 10s. 


teen, DECORATIVE FABRICS “272. 


CARPETS, RUGS, MATTINGS, ART OBJECTS, ORNAMENTS. 
‘TELE; PATENT “és PERPETUAL ”- LAMP. 


IRONMONGERY DEPARTMENT. 

GPECIALITY FOR THIS SEASON. THE PATENT “PERPETUAL” LAMP 
An Ideal Present. The Patent ‘‘ Perpetual’? Lamp. Is made in many Artistic Shapes. 
The Floor Lamp Requires Refilling only Once a Month. Vanes with faves codntinns cae be convected tte } : 
The Table Lamp Requires Refilling only Once a Week. sty hori: r oa iit — “< eed = a ee ee 
Fitted with Self-Extinguishing Duplex Burners. An Ideal Wedding or Christmas Present, 
Is Refilled by simply turning a key. Prices varying from 68s. to £75. 
Cannot Explode or be Overturned. Descriptive Circular on Application. 


SCREENS! SCREENS! g SCREENS! z 


HAMPTON and SONS’ New Consignments from Japan for this season are now unpacked, and are a finer Selection even than their previous 
importations, which have long been so well known, not only for their choice colouring and excellent design, but also for the low prices at 
which they are offered 


12 / HAND-PAINTED PANEL SCREEN, 91 /- SILK EMBROIDERED SCREEN, 


5 ft. Gin. high, Four-Foitp, Brack Grounnp. 
95 /- SUPERIOR SCREENS, 


Hanp-Patn ep, SitkK-Emrrormerep, and Leatuer Parer. A 
Cuorce Sevection in Untaue Desions and New CoLourincs 


15/- GOLD EMBROIDERED SCREEN, from 25s. to £50. Also a Varicty of Camenr, Carve 


5 ft. 6in. high, Four-Foip, Brocaprp CrLotu Backs. Leatuer, Corpova, BAmnoo, and FreNcn Screens. 
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5ft. 6in. high, Fovur-Foip, Panets in Assorrep Cotovrs, 


with Brocapep Cioru Backs and Borpers. 


e joo eee ait PERSIAN POTTERY. A Splendid Shipment of this Decorative Ware. Specimen Pieces from 7s. 6d. each. 
OSG ee Ft) 
Se aw. HAMPTON «& SONS, "#He8.s cous 
THE PATENT PERPETUAL LAMP. & + Works: Belvedere Road, SE. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


“LOUIS 
VELVETEEN 


Is the most serviceable and effective of Pile Fabrics, 
possessing richness and delicacy of colour and 
texture, combined with great durability, and is 
withal moderate in price. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is is invited to the 

Collection of New Shades and Art 

Colours for the present Season, which 

for extent, variety, and brilliancy of 
Dye is unrivalled. 














Latest from Le Follet : “* Louis’ Velveteen is 
most fashionable this Season.” 

Latest from the Queen: “We can speak in 
unqualified praise of ‘Louis’ Velveteen.” 


NOTE WELL.—Each yard of genuine 
“Louis” Velveteen bears the name 
(spelled L-0-U-I-S, and in no other way), 
and is stamped with a guarantee of wear. 


LADIES SHOULD REJECT 
ALL SUBSTITUTES. 








The “Louis” Patent Foundation 
Lining, Yarn Dyed, Warranted Fast 
Colour, is brightly finished and ex- 
tremely durable, though at the same 
time not in the least weighty or cum- 
bersome. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE BY DRAPERS 
AND SILK MERCERS. 
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Malle. Martini scarcely made an ideal Elsa. she was too 
demonstrative in gesture, and her tones were far too tremulous 
for a Wagnerian hero Mall de Spagni, on the other 
hand, used a dramatie voice and method to signal advantage 

() ila, and her traculent husband of the story was admir- 
ally impersonated by M. Dufriche, who is an artist in whatever 
h ~ Another versatile singer, M. Lorrain, was excellent 
as the King, and Signor Abramoff filled his old part of the 


tenderest infant. 
2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, 
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Mer: tut perhaps the greatest individual achievement of 
the (not excepting even Mr. Hedmondt’s) was 
that of th uctor, M. Léon Jehi who. it may now | 
i, ha ver ( cted " tation of * Lohengrin 
Wagner's difficult instrumentation was beantifully 
an unknown nor and a “ scratch 
s "\ wonderful that the opera should have 
e so y. 

il was 1 1 at Covent Garden for the 
nein | h on Monday, Nov. % ‘The opera was fairly 
ist it t event did not attract so much notice as 

might hav 1 expected, seeing that a Meyerbeer Com- 
memoration is simultaneously in progress in Paris. 
Mdlle. Marti found in Valentine a role eminently 
adapted to her dramatic style, and fully atoned for her 
leficiencies as Elsa. In the duet of the “Pré aux 
Cleres”’ she s ably supported by M. Castlemary, an excel- 
Marcel; the prima donna, however, did even better 
still in the grand duet with Raoul, in which part M. Cossira 
made a } y favourable impression. That gifted and 
versatile artist M. I in made a first-rate St. Bris, and 
Mdlle. de Spagni was a fairly good Urbaine. M. Tysseire’s 
delineation of De Nevers suffered from a lack of experience, 
while, on tl ther hand, Mdlle. Bresolles displayed rather 
» much of this same quality for the youthful part of 
Marguerite de Val 
I'he accomplished Belgian violinist M. Ysaye appeared 
for the first time this season at the Monday Popular Con- 
cert of Nov. 9%, and received a hearty welcome from an 
uwlience that would doubtless have been less meagre but for 
e dismal weather of Lord Mayor's Day. Some movements 
by Bach served to exhibit the talent of M. Ysaye in its best 
possible light, and he was vociferously encored. At the open- 


ing of the concert, he led a capital performance of Mendels- 
string quartet in D minor, Op. 44, and also took part 


with Messrs. Se Straus, and Whitehouse in a piano- 


hénberger, 

forte quartet in G minor, Op. 45, by M. Gabriel Faure, now 
given here for the first time. The old in this instance was 
} rable to the new. M. Faure is said to hold a high position 
in France among contemporary writers of chamber music. 
may be, but surely not in virtue of the attributes dis- 


rnible in this quartet. We found it dull and uninteresting 


in the extreme. 

Sir Arthnr Sullivan's “ Ivanhoe” has been revived at the 
Royal, English Opera to fill in the two or three evenings of the 
week on which * The Basoche” is not given. ‘The only altera- 


tion in the cast s for notice is Mr. Barton MeGuekin’s 
in the part of the hero, which he invests with all 
vocal and histrionic qualities that have won for 
upon the lyric stage of this 


that cal 
Lppearance 
the admirabl 
nished 


him his disting 


country. 


position 


The Rey. Arthur Watson, Chaplain of the English Church 
Petersburg, appeals to the public, through the 7imes, for 
funds in aid of the sufferers from the Russian famine. Unfortu- 
ly, there is a strong suspicion in England that volunteer 
ommend itself to the Russian authorities, who 
cases have actually disconraged it. Nor is there any 
confidence that money subscribed for the sustenance of the ill- 
fated peasantry would actually benefit them. The Russian 
bureaucracy cannot be trusted with the administration of a 
relief fund, and, if independent committees are forbidden by 
the Russian Government, there seems to be no satisfactory 
euarantee for 


at St 


nate 
relief does not c 
In some 


the charitable. 
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OBITUARY. 
MR. G. H. BOND, M.P. 
George Hawkesworth Bond, Esq., J.P. and D.L.. M.P. for East 
Dorset, died on Nov, 5, at Creech Grange, Isle of Purbeck. aged 
forty six He was second son of the Rev. Nathaniel Bond. of 
Grange, by Mary, his wife, daughter of Mr. John 
Hawkesworth, and was younger brother of Mr. Nathaniel 
Bond, of Holme Priory, Wareham, who is married to Lady 
Selina Scott, daughter of the second Earl of Eldon. The Bonds 
are a very ancient and influential Dorset family, originally 
eated in Cornwall and subsequently in Somerset. ‘The direct 
ancestor of the gentleman whose decease we record was Denis 
Bond, the Parliamentarian, one of the Council of State and 
M.P. for Wareham in the time of the Commonwealth. 
DOWAGER VIs¢ HILL. 
Ann, Dowager Viscountess Hill, widow of Rowland, second 
Viscount Hill, died on Oct. 31, at Palmeira Square, Brighton, 
aged seventy-six. Her ladyship was only child of Mr, Joseph 
Clegg, of Peplow Hall, in the county of Salop, and sole heiress 
of her grandfather, Mr. Arthur Clegg. She leaves two sons, 
Rowland Clegg, the present Viscount Hill, and Captain G. R. 
Clegg Hill, late of the Royal Horse Guards, 
LADY 
Helen, Lady Hope Grant, widow of the famous Indian General 
Sir James Hope Grant, G.C.B., died on Nov. 4. She was 
eldest daughter of Mr. Benjamin Taylor, formerly Chief Judge 
at Agra, and was married in 1847, 
LADY CLONCURRY. 
Laura Sophia Priscilla, Lady Cloncurry, who died recently, 
was eldest daughter of Rowland, Lord St. Oswald, and was 
married on Jan. 23, 1883, to the present Lord Cloncurry, by 
whom she leaves two daughters, 
MRS. E. F. FITZGERALD. 
Jane, widow of Edward Fox Fitzgerald, who died at Heavitree, 
near Exeter, on Nov. 2, was youngest daughter of Sir John 
Dean Paul, Bart., and was married, in 1827, to Captain Edward 
lox Fitzgerald (son of the ill-fated Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
and Pamela, his wife), who died Jan. 25, 1863. leaving a 
daughter, Pamela, wife of Mr. James Turner, of Llwynaerid, 


Creech 


IUNTESS 


HOPE GRANT. 


MR. GREGGE-HOPWOOD, OF HOPWOOD. 
Mr. Edward John Gregge - Hopwood, of Hopwood Hall, 
Lancashire, died on Nov. 4, at his residence, near Middleton 
He was born April 27, 1810. the eldest son of Mr. Robert 
Gregge-Hopwood, of Hopwood, who was High Sheriff of 
Lancaster in 1802, by his wife, the Hon, Cecilia Byng, daughter 
of the fifth Viscount Torrington. He was educated at Eton, 
was some time a captain in the Guards, and was a Deputy 
Lieutenant and a magistrate for the county of Lancaster. In 
April 1840, he married the daughter of Mr. John Baskervyle- 
Glegg, of Withington and Gayton, Cheshire, and leaves, with 
three daughters, an only son, Edward Robert, who married, in 
1875, the youngest daughter of Mr. Beauchamp Cole, and has a 
son. ‘The deceased gentleman’s family has been seated at 
Hopwood Hall since the reign of King John. 

MISS ELIOT, 
Miss Ann Catherine Eliot died on Oct. 30, at her residence, Ivy 
House, near Ore, Sussex, aged 101 years and 356 days. She was 
the daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Percival 
Eliot, 2nd Staffordshire Militia, of Elmhurst Hall, Stafford- 
shire, some time a Commissioner of Audit. 


BEETHAM’S GLYCERINE & CUCUMBER 


PRESERVES THE SKIN and COMPLEXION from the effects of FROST, 
COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER more effectually than any other preparation! 


It entirely removes and prevents all 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, &c., 


AND 


DURING THE 


Beware of Injurious Imitations. 


KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, & WHITE 
COLDES'T' 

No Jady who values her complexion should be without it at this season of the year. 
after dancing or visiting heated apartments it will be found delightfully Cooling and Refreshing. 
FOR THE NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as, being perfectly harmless, it may be applied to the 
“ BEETHAM’S” is the only genuine. Bottles, 1s., 
Any size free for 3d, extra, by the Sole Makers, 


WHEATHER. 
If used 


CHELTENHAM™. 









R. REDWOOD’S REFORT. 


Cleavers 
dJuvenia So 


iJarvellous Effect !! 
Freserves and Rejuvenates the Complexion. 


The ingredients are perfectiy pure, and WE CANNOT SPEAK TOO HIGHLY OF THEM. 

The Soap is PERFECTLY PURE and ABSOLUTELY NEUTRAL. 

JUVENIA SOAP is entirely free from any colouring matter, and contains about the smallest proportion possible of water. 
careful analysis and a thorongh investigation of the whole process of its manufacture, we cousider this Soap fully qualified to rank amongst the 
FIRST OF TOILET SOAPS —T. Repwoop, Ph.D., F.1.C., F.C.8.; T. Horne Repwoop, F.1LC., F.C.8.; A.J. be Haives, F.L.C., F.C.S. 





Gp 


From 







£200 TO BE GIVEN AWAY in PRIZES. 
Send stamped and directed Envelope for particulars to 
F. S AVER & SONS, 
82 to 34, Red Lion Street, Holborn, London. 
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Baby-Skin. 


4VVVVVVVVITVVVVe VV VV VV VO 


N° fine lady or grown-up girl has a skin like a baby’s—-not quite. 


Most soaps but PEARS’ have alkali in them. 


Babies get washed with these soaps; their tender skins are made 
rough and red and sore; and yet the force of nature resists; there is 


no skin like the velvety baby-skin. 


Haven't you seen a girl or woman catch sight of a 


dainty baby and 


break into smiles all over her face? and, if publicity does not forbid, 
you have seen her rush to the little stranger, seize his hands and toes 


and go into raptures over the pink and softness! 


That's the charm of baby-skin; not of the baby—nobody goes for a 


pimply baby. 


Every woman whose place in the world permits, and every man 
(though men are not supposed to tell it) wants, in proper measure, a 


baby-skin. 
PEARS’ SOAP, which is nothing but soap; pure 
nothing but PEARS’. 


We all have a baby-skin, unless it is eaten away by aikali. 
It may be well disguised—PEARS’ SOAP will 


but soap wili find it. 
find it. 


Even the college athlete is not exempt. 


Let them use 
soap; which is 


Nothing 















By SpeciAL APPOINTMENT TO HeR MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


EDMONDS, ORR, & CO.,| 
Ladies’ and Juvenile Outfitters, Tailors, and Hosiers, 
47, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, Ww. 
HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR. 


EFrRWY’s 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


coc’ OO A 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


TRADE MARY 





Specialities in Slender Waist Combinations and Undervests, High or Low Necked, Long or 
“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs Short Sleeves (Patent d). 
are wenk.”—Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D, 
These Garments are woven in ones Texture at the waist to si vent uncon ~ rts — ere 
oper aa and unm uy _ under the corset, thus improving the figure. They are manufa in 
pure e-Sanita ry bey Ol, Lamb's We ol, Ni itural Wool, Blas tic Me rine. and Silk ; ale o in “te ob re 
HALL- SU PIPE,w ch Bim, — of Silk and Wool and Gauze W« ol, suitable for warm climats 
, - i Sther-eo three E., O., and Co.,, als 0 manta ‘ture Slip Be vlices of Wove mn Ce »tton and Woollen ond © Silk 
> 3 .- el Pt - = Sto ckinette +, whi h fit perfectly to the figure and will be found a great improvement on the 
- \ United Kn m, is. Od. badly-fitting long cl« rth Slip L- liees, Alse Y Sp neer Bodices in White and Natural W« ol, une 


Cotton Stockinette Corset Bodic es (Pate nted). Price List « on application. 


TROUSSEAUX, LAYETTES, MILLINERY, &c. 


A. w. Ani ene) us, Manufac- 
of Hw *ipes, 29, 
"Birn iingham, 


ORR'S PATENT 





kk dichaston Stree et, 
» free. 


\ED.PINAUD 


PARIS 37, B* de Strasbourg 


'§ Celebrated Perf 
| ‘ED ’ P INAUD Sot OF PARMA sTanom 
IXORA BREONI AIDA 


BD. PINAUD® QUININE WATER 


“4 ED. PINAUD® IXORA SOAP 


| Wholesale R. ‘HOVENDEN & SONS, ‘" 
31 t), London, W 























BERTELLT s CATRAMIN 


WILL CURE e wish to treat the worst and most complicated cases of Catarrh and Chest Complaints, especially 
nen which have resisted all other remedies. It is quite easy with our preparation.to cure light or 
recent cases ; all is over ina couple of days; but it isin serious instances that the action of our remedy 

COLDS, CATARRH, 
COUGHS, ASTHMA, 


is really wonderful. We are sure to succet ed where others have failed. Read the following— 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R. s. E., in an article on Bertelli’ s Catramin Pills which appeared in 
Health,’ ’ London, Oct. 23, writes— 


‘We have had these pills ¢ ananine d, with the result that they are declared to be we el prepared, and to be what the 
propricters ecsers a cake "lated to of great service in treating _—. allie nts and ¢ of internal catarrh at large. In 
SORE THROAT the treatment of coughs these C teamin Pils have prove od hig hy s ue sal, ind we jeten | to recommend them for this and 
t allied ailments. ... In cases of = greeable symptoms suc ding ‘dig on, and due t id fe rmenta tion of the food, th 
Catramin Pills will be fo ond effic For bladder irrita bili ty the y tae uld be te ead 3 while in case of wh oping 
MPTION cough and influenza we suggest py ysiclans will find herein a reme dy which may conveniently place within ‘the vir reach the 
CONSU y old-fashioned and effective tar. 
Report of Dr. BART. omg Director of the Queen’s Square Hospital, W.C, London. 
TUBERCULOSIS “ Bertelli's Catramin Pills gave excellent results in chronic catar rs il affections, diminishing the cough, facilltatin « 
rf 5 expectoration, diminishing the catarth. On account of their pleasant taste, they can easily be taken and tolerated. The) 
have an undoubted superiority over all other remedie 


Report of Dr. GEORGE SCHMITZ, Imperial Sanitary Councillor, Cologne, who formed part of the 
jury of the eee Section at the International Exhibition at Cologne. 


BRONCHITIS, 


“Having been officially chat pil to experiment on Bertelli's re ge Pills, I declare that in children and adults they 
INFLUENZA _— the me oe ni dre sults, instantly calming the co ugh, — ng expectoration, curing bron¢ ~ itis nd cat urh. On 
J ount of the mit antis eptic power over Koch's tuberculous b Hus, I strongly recommend them to comb nberculous 

phthis sis.”"—Sept. 6, 1889. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


bes THOUSANDS OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS PROVE THE EFFICACY OF BERTELLV’S CATRAMIE PILLS. 


lis Catramin Ce I duly re ed your Pill Iam very well satisfied with the result.’ 


PILLS 


GOLD oo 





Awarded at the Edinburgh International Exhibition, 1890. 
MALVANY, H.B.M,. Consul, Diisseldorf, Oct. 27, 1891. 


BERTECLI’S CAT RAMIN, an fan gto aegiiet Gold Medal at the Edinburch Inte eta Exhibition, and Seven other Gold Medals) can be had of all Chemists and Druggists 


throuchout the world, or direct from the Proprietors. Price 2s, 6d. per Box. Four Boxes 
BERTELLI'S CATRAMIN CO., o4 and 65, Holborn Viaduct, —e Full directions with each box. Lorn en ot fre 
Special Agents for Colonies: Bombay—Manchershaw, Kurani, & Co.; Calcutta—C, Lazarus & Co.; Adelaide—P, Falk & Co. ; Sydney—Elliot Brot 


© on apytiestion. 
apewwn—P, J. Peterson; U.S,A., New York—McKesson & Robbins, 


sufficient in most serious cases, will be sent post free to all parts of the world (Postal Union) against a remittance of 9%. to 


Mention this Paper. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. understood to have given satisfactory assurances as to the decided at the final sitting, held on Nov. 7, to form a Per- 
regard to Crete. manent International Parliamentary Bureau, and Berne was 
selected as the place of meeting for the next congress in 1892, 
‘The congress met on Nov. 11, when the real work of the 
delegates began. 


ie Misiin Misdenne hon then ree iy dietastad tebsle tw tue policy of his Government with 
financial disasters, whicl at almost a panic, On Nov. 4 
the old banking firm of Hirsehfe and Wolff suspended pay- (Iferr Johann Orth) has been discovered, and that he is in 
. Chile with his wife, formerly an actress in Vienna. This 


Once more it is announced that the missing Archduke John 


ment, and, as the DANK ! ere l i ong its customers many 
members of th erman istocracy, several leading families lady's mother, now living in Berlin, is said to believe in this On Nov. 9 the Marquis di Rudini, the Italian Premier, 


will be ruined by this f re was said at first. but the ‘Story; but inquiries made in Vienna have failed to afford a made an important poiitical speech at Milan. As regards 
statement fortunat turr ut to be incorrect. that the Corroboration or denial of the latest report concerning the home affairs, the Marquis said that his Government, though 
I » deficit of the firm is -Archduke, whose mysterious disappearance made snch a_ willing to practise economy, would not carry retrenchment 
on mark For some time past In Vienna Court circles no faith is placed in the to the extent of weakening the defensive forces of Italy. On 
’ rs. Hirschfeld and Wolff were in ‘"eport that the Archduke is alive foreign affairs he justified the renewal of the Triple Alliance 
the general public the news of their failure as a measure of prudence and precaution in the interests of 
and produced something like consternation. o~ Igium is on the eve of a great constitutional change, peace. He added that Italy was desirous of maintaining the 
universal suffrage has borne fruit, sfatus quo, especially in the Mediterranean. ‘The Marquis di 
and both the Clerical and Liberal parties, yielding to public Rudini also made a graceful allusion to the cordial relations 
opinion, consider that a wide extension of the franchise has existing between England and Italy, and to the hearty recep- 
become necessary, and cannot be long deferred. It is believed, tion extended in this country to the Crown Prince last 
therefore, that a revision of the Constitution must be decided summer. As regards France, he said that the Italian Ministry 
immediately. and 1 eathee sucemmiead te tic celtdaticnl Pon in the course of the Parliamentary session which will had always acted in a manner to dispel suspicions and doubts 
j ; hours later Inability to meet their begin in a short time. rhe Radicals, of course, are in favour that ought no longer to exist. 

the cause of the suicide of thetwo Of. 4niversal suffrage pure and simple, while the Moderate - 
difficulties were more or less directly _iberals would be satisfied with the extension of the Parlia- The State elections in the United States do not throw much 
nkruptey of Hirschfeld and Wolff. It is ™emtary franchise to the present communal electors—that is, light on the probabilities of the contest for the Presidency, 
ires may follow. and in e nsequence to the citizens who pay ten francs @ year in direct taxes. As which is to take place next year. The Democrats and the 
‘is in Berlin financial circles, to the Clericals, they do not object to the revision of the Republicans have experienced defeats and successes which 
Constitution, and go so far as to recommend itin principle, were equally unforeseen and calculated to baffle all anticipa- 
The strike of printers has assumed such proportions that, but in principle only, and they propose that the revision tions. ‘The main facts of the elections are, in the first instance, 
contrary to all expectations, a number of newspapers in Berlin jtself should be postponed until after a Parliamentary dis- the election of Mr. M‘Kinley, the apostle of High Protection, as 
have the greatest difficult; in finding compositors. Non- cussion has elucidated certain points, such as the basis of the Governor of the State of Ohio: and, next, that the Democrats 
ee at workmen, who at first could be obtained without new franchise. ‘The present electoral qualification in Belgium have carried New York by a large majority, Generally 
muen tronbie, are now very scarce consists in the payment of forty-two francs in direct taxes. speaking, the result of the election is to encourage the belief 
Should the ten-franc qualification be adopted, the number of that the reaction against the M‘Kinley tariff has spent its 

voters, which is now 120,000, would be increased to over 500,000. force and that Protection is again triumphant. 


sensation. 


. . : . tatio favo if 
lin financial world had recovered from the The ution in favour of 


hi aster, it was startled, on Nov. 8. by the news 

at two eyjually well-known hankers, Felix and Sigismund 
Sommerfeld, of the firm of Friedliinder and Sommerfeld, 
had both committed suicide, Felix Sommerfeld died almost 


There is a lull in German politics for the present and until 

17, when the Reichstag will resume its sittings. Among 

sills ready for discussion there is one for the suppression 

he slave trade in Africa The Interparliamentary Peace Conference, which precedes Once more Brazil is in the throes of revolution. On Nov. 4 
the Peace Congress, met at Rome on Nov. 3. There were Marshal Deodoro da Fonseca dissolved the Congress, which had 

a a nt about a hundred forei ign delegates, including a dozen passed a law determining the process by which a President of 
Gedsiit cemes to Viewen on Mer. 11 te seceite the Anco. mbers of the Britis sh Parliament, ten French senators and the Republic could be impeached. The Marshal first vetoed 
-~Sotenanes Boag oF tetEhY yaoeragy le med “had petrol tai gtd Nov ® for deputies, five Germans and twelve members of the Austro- the measure, but, his veto having been overruled by the 
Seale seetidl adits, Wik aeaiiae taae, Oath on ie soled Hungarian Assemblies. There were a few stormy scenes Congress, he dissolved that body and proclaimed martial law. 
Count Kalnoky would have to say in his usual statement on cansed by the proposition made by Signor Imbriani, who nt nee then Admiral co Some nae neon pomsnates by he 
foreign affairs. '. supported by the F rench delegates, to recognise the principle Congress as P resident, and the P rovince of Rio Grande do Sul 
° , of nationality. The German delegates entered a strong pro- has declared itself independent. The latest news received from 

test against this resolution, the object of which was obvious, tio de Janeiro indicates that the country is discontented and 


Vienna has lately been favoured by the presence of the 
in a dangerous state of excitement. 


King of Greece, who, in an interview with Count Kalnoky, is and it was rejected by an overwhelming majority. It was 











THE 


KERVAL, CHEVIOT, SHETLAND gy CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL 


WILL POSITIVELY CURE 


COUGHS. THROAT INFLUENZA. 
COLDS. DEAFNESS. CROUP. 
CATARRH. HOARSENESS. |WHOOPING 
ASTHMA. LOSS OF VOICE. COUGH. 
BRONCHITIS. HAY FEVER. NEURALGIA. 
SORE THROAT.'SNORING. HEADACHE. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
r * ss . . 
Ie ? Dar I—2@e o% The Rev. Dr. READE, LL.D., writes from Banstead Downs, 
HW h ole Sa le I ? ac € Ss. i Surrey, May, 1800: “ Although all my life I have been subject 
| to four or five heavy head and chest colds in every year, I 
j have been perfectly free from any cold, cough, or other 
chest mag ta oy I bought r Carbolic Smoke Ball in 
TOT AT ro prep 70D rY iA hy \ 4 October iss It has also wonderfully improved my voice for 
QT OTATIONS FREE FOR ANY SIZE. y . » speaking and singing, and my eyes for reading by gaslight.” 

‘ Dr. J. COLBOURNR, Car writes from 60, Maddox Street, 
London, W., May 1, 1891: “I can very highly recommend the 
Carbolie Smoke Ball fro H observing its usefulness in quite a 
large number of cases, principally cate arrhal affections of nose 

pharynx, larynx, and bronchial tw! e8 





ALL SIZES. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. v One CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL will last a family several 
N months, making it the cheapest remedy in the world at the 
price—1l0s,, post free. 


TT R EE: iL. oO A Fr Az Ss oO Iw Ss, “yy y usandhkiee BALL can be refilled when empty 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. | ‘CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL CO., 27, PRINCES sT., HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 
is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 


this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 


ming with thot supronly dalightful ond effectusl | NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING GROSS, LONDON, 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely | 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths, 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, Lt, | 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 


= 
© 





AND MEETINGS. 


"SSILYVd JLVAIYd 
Y¥O4 WOOY-ONILANONVSE 


ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS 





"HIS Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World; 500 Apartments, Public 
and Private Rooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenience, and elegance. 
Completely lit by Electricity. Passenger Lifts to every Floor. 





\The Table d’Hote for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
CIO oe are oe, tO, , NOTE, open to Non-Residents, price 5s. 


free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOL D 
KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work 


. manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight, THE BEST DINNER IN LoNnDon. 
£25,,—A4 STANDARD GOLD KEY- SILVER WATCHES, from £2. From 6 to 8.30 p.m. 


LESS |-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER 


WATCH, accurately timed for all climates. Jewelled in OLD WATCHES, from £5. 
ehtteen ation, meas iecarat cave, with Sonogram | GF Tiluateated Catstogues post free. SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 6, Cheapside, London. 
an —SILV . i ion. 
£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. £5. i: LVER note LESS tg - Coffee-Room replete with comfort and attention 
Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order. Keyless Lever. jewelled, chin zn Beh i eb cereal glace, | Excellent Breakfasts and Luncheons. Wines of the finest Brands. 
- . dust tight, GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY i 7 - c 
8 ee a, ee 8 Large Well- Lighted Billiard- Room with Five Tables, Full Size. 
Galaeas extra. Estimates for Turret Clocks. JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 65 & 64, Cheapside, E.c. 





Telegraphic Address: “VICTORIOLA, LONDON.” 
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NEW 


(SHAPPELL and CO..S NEW and POPULAR 


MUSIC, 


MU SIC, 


fPostrs GREAT SUCCESSES : 
MY. HE ART S DELIGHT. 
ung Mr. Lawrence Keliie, J. Robertson 
Hirwen Jones, Braxt th, Reginald Groome, &¢« 
M Y HEART'S DELIGHT. 
4 In four keys, D, E, F, and G, 
Words by Hubi Newcombe. 

VY ENETIAN SONG. 

Sung with immense succ 
Patey, Mi 


msn 


ss by 
Mau ws ume Bertha Moore, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. Arthur Oswald, Mr. Reginald Groome, &c. 
V ENETIAN SONG. 


In four keys, B flat, 
Wor by B. 


Madame 


D fiat E flat, 
ephenson. 


and F, 






Mise Mered) lliot, Miss Eleanor Rees, 
din, 
mn Foote, Mr. 





Alex. Marsh, &c. 


Barringt« 


EYES. 


Mr. Hirwen Jones, Mr. 
YEAUTY’'S 
B 


Also an edition i nE flat, with s mpl 


NEW SONG BY FRED BEVAN. 


(HE GOLDEN 


Messrs. W. H. 


BAR. 

, @ ss by 

hn Bartlett, Arthur Taylor 

(PHE GOLDEN 
In three keys, C, D, F 

Words by F. E. Weatherly. 


{ RTHUR SULLIVAN’S POPULAR SONG, 
Ho JOLLY JENKIN. 
The Friar’s Son 


from “ Ivanhoe.” 
H?: JOLLY 
The mos 


Sung by all the Pr 


JENKIN. 


r Bass Song of the day. 
calists with Enormous Success, 





GIRL ; or, 


wre 


NAUTCH 


( y} 
New Ind <4 ! 
ay f FR NK 
EDWARD SOLOMO 
performed at the Save The tre 


(HE The Rajah of 


A 
By GEORGE “DESPREZ, nd 


Now being with immense 
SUCCCERS, 

Vocal Score 
Pianof 
Quadrilles, Lancers 


oe ee 5s, Od, net. 
rte Solo Pr ee 3s. Od. net 
and Waltz, arr: anged by P. Bucaloss 
each 2s, ne 
Arrangements by Godfrey, Kuhe 


Pianoforte ,»and Smallwood. 


QGECONDHAND PIANOFORTES. 
yRE AT SALE. 


A number of the best instruments of 
tions, returned from hire, and nearly 
reduced prices for Cash, 


all descrip- 
as good as new, 
or on the One, 


sand CO.S 

od Cottag rc 

ttage 
und Grand Pianofortes 

and Grand Pianofortes 

Cc ‘hap iP ianinos, Overstrung and Grand Pianofortes, 

eh anit Warren American Organs Secondhand. 

» Harm miums.—Secondhand. 

Full particulars by post. 


( YHAPPELL and CO.’S. 50, New Bond Street. 


Broad we 





10s, 6d, per month) on the three-years 


BRO ADWOOD and 
Established 1732 
M AKE RS TO H. wy. THE QUEEN. 
“nny hg Grand Pianofortes, 
pright mm Grand Pianofortes 
GRE at PUL TE NE Y STRE ond LONDON. 


JOHN 


PIANOFORTE 








re ounded 1 1838. 
MOORE AND MOORE'S PIANOFORTES. 
a 164 to 96 Guineas. American Organs 7 to 88 Guineas, 
Cash or Three Years’ System. Carriage free. Lists free. 
104 and 105, Bishopsgate Street W'thin, EA 


EDINBURGH EXHIBITION, 1890 

HIGHEST AWARD-—THE DIPLOMA OF 
BRINSME tAD PIANOS. 

J OHN BRINSMEAD and GOS, 


PIANOFORTE MARKERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, LONDON, W, 
sists Free, and of the Leading Musicsellers. 


N°: 27, BAKER STREET. No. 27. 
a THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.,, 
Pianc an rte pery ere rs only. 
o othe Address. 

py ww DAY. pera the rebuilding of the 

remises, there will he a SALE of Broadwood, Collard 
Erard, and other PIANOS, at hitherto unheard of oy prices 
to reduce the stoc x and prevent the inevitable damage fron 


ooe operation 
rHOMAS OE TZMANN 


HONOUR. 


and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W. 











YRAND PIANOFORTE, £10; Collard 

Grand Piano, £15 jroadwood Ce tage P tet £16 

Collard Cottage Piano, £21; Broadwood Cottage Pi £22, 

At THOMAS OF TZMANN and CO’S RE BU iL DING. SALE, 
aker Street, W. » other Addres 

| ROADWOOD PIANO, £26 Erard 





rond wood 
Grand 


lard Piano 
“Pian », £42; 





(London) Piano, 
Cottage Pi S00, £35; ( 
Piano, 60 guineas 


THOMAS OE TZMANN and ¢ 0, 


Hagspiel 





, Baker Street, London, W. 


rP HOSE, has are able to pay er may now 

obtain Great BARGAINS in genuine Broadwood, Collard, 
Erard (London), and Hagspiel ( 
octaves, 





Dre sden) Grand Pianos, fullest 
quite new, at THOMAS 

and COOLS tEAT REBUILDING SALE, 
Baker Street, London, W. Packed free and sent to any 
Descriptive Price-Lists post free. 





27, 
part. 


T cannot be too widely known that THOMAS 
OETZMANN and CO. are Pianoforte Manufacturers onl 

that they have no business connection withany other firm,and 

that their only address is 27, Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 





PORD'S PIANOS 


cent. discount forecash 


on SALE, with 25 
or 158, . m erm Laer mnd-hand, 
y Lists free 
if C.STILES and 5o., 43,8 n Reo Ww, ry horn, London. 


Pianos exchang 


outhampto 


THE DELICACY OF THE SEASON, 


» 
Brown anv FPotsown's 


CORN 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, BAKED PUDDING, &« 


WITH 


S TEWED I" RUIT 


THE ILLUSTRATE 


per | 





FLOUR | 
| 


| 


| New Winter 








D LONDON NEWS 


‘'NICHOLSON’S 


Muscow. 


In Seal Plush, 24 to 3} Guineas. In Musk Sealskin, 7 Guineas, 


In real Alaska Seal, 25 to 40 Guineas, 


St. Paul’s Churchyard, Cheapside, and 

Paternoster Row, London. 

Catalogue of Mantles, Costumes, 

requisite for Ladies’ and Children’s Wear, 
Illustrated, gratis and post free. 


and every 
profusely 








649 


+ LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
(HE BRIGHTON SEASON.—FREQUENT 
Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight days. 
Pullman Drawing-Room Cars between London and Brighton, 
Through Bookings to Brighton fre Principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts, 


] RIGHTON EVERY WEEKDAY.—A First 

Class Cheap Train from Victoria 10 a.n Day Return 
Tickets 12s. 6d., including Pullman Car, available to return by 
any Train from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton, 








| RIGHTON EVERY SATURDAY.—C heap 

First Class Trains from Victoria at 10.40 and 11.40 a.m., 
calling at Clapham Junction; and from London Bridge at 
9.30 a.m, and 12 noon, calling at East Croydon 


available to return by any Train same day, 
Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton First 
Class, Half a Guinea, including admission to the Aquarium 
and the Royal Pavilion. 


] RIGHTON.—SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 

TO SUNDAY, MONDAY,OR TUESDAY.—Cheap Return 
Tickets to Brighto and Sunday by 
all Trains, according to class, fre 


hare issued every Saturday 


mm Vietor 


tion, and Balha from Kensington (Addison Romi), West 
Br mpton, Chelsea, and Battersea ; and from London Bridge 
New Cross, Brockley, Honor Oak Park, and Forest Hil 
Returning by any Tra n, according to class,on the following 
Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday, Return fares from London, 14s., 


83. Gd., and 6s, 4c 


] RIGHTON EVERY SU ND. Az. 

Class Cheap Trains from Victoria lo45a.0 
calling at Clapham Junction and Cr nt I 
Brighton (Central Station) or West Br. liton | my Train 
the same day Fare, First Class, 10= 


Pullman Drawing-Room Cars are run in these Trains from 
Victoria to Brighton (Central Station returnin from 
Brighton (Central Station) by the 5 p.m. and a4Opan. Train 


m Victoria, ine ’ 
First Class) by any other Train same 
day from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton 


YARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN 
Special Bape ss Services (Weekdays and Sundays) 


Paristo L 


Special Cheap Fare fro 
also available for return 














mdon (]. 2, 3) 


l pom 
Victoria dep, 8.50 Paris dep. &.50 
London Bridge ‘ 0.0 acm 
iin. London Bridge arr 7.40 
Paris arr. &0 | Victoria 7.0 


Fares—single, First 31s, 7d., Second vds, 7d., Third tas, 7d, 
Return, First 58s. 3d., Second 428. 3d., Third 33s, 3d 

Powerful Steamers, with excellent Private and other Cabina, 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe 


prok FULL PARTICULARS | see 





Time 


Books and Handbills, to be obtained 
and at the 


following Branc h OMices, whe re i 
4 Vest-End General Offices, 28 
y, and &, Grand Hotel Buildings, Ti stale ur Square 
y, Cornhill ; Cook's Ludgate f reus Office ; and 
Gaze’'s Office, 142, Strand, 

(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary 


YULLETON’S HERALDIC 
J (Established half a century ; 
Information respecting Family 
and Motto in poe colours, 78. 6d Book-plates engraved 
in Modern _ Mediwval styles. Heraldic Seal Engraving. 
ILLUMIN ATE D ADDRESSES ON VELLUM 
Prospe ae post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C, 


YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
STATIONERY.—Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest ; or with Mono- 
gram or Address, No charge for engraving steel die 
Signet rings, Iscarat from 42s. Card-plate and 50 best visiting 
cards, 28, Bd. 5 ladies’ 38, Wedding and invitation cards, 
Specimens free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, WA 


\ ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
reduced prices sent free on application to 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 23, Regent Street 


Perfectly Cured.— EC aE MA driven 
ECZEMA entirely ‘ 
» BAL. Me reury ” 
NO PAY. 





‘rena, 





and General Manager. 


OFFICE 
Authentic 
Arms and mt Crest 





CZEMA 
from the 
stamped addres 
water, Somerset, 





ated, Send 


Ome e, Bride 


- 


0 CURE 





LONDON ADDRESSES: 


Richly Chased and Fluted Sterling Silver Monteith 
Salt Cellars and Spoons. 


Case of Four, £29 9s. Case of Six, 213 10s. 





Antique Fluted Sterling Silver Pap or Sugar Bow] and 
Spoon, complete, in Case, 25 14s, 


ONLY 


Illustrated 


Price - Lists 









Post Free. 


2 Spoons and Sifter, in Case 





Oval Serviette Rings, in Sterling Silver, 
Gilt, richly Engraved and Pierced, 
complete, in Case, 22 10s. 


Opposite the 







Sterling Silver Renaissance Fruit os and Sifter. 





Goods sent 
on Approval 
to the 
Country. 


MAP PIN 
LONDON & cease 


Pair of Sterling Silver Muffineers, 
Chased and Fluted, Pesaran san: in 
Case, 





THE POULTRY (ccrtcr'sue), E.C.; & 158, OXFORD STREET, W. , 


To a 
£ENBBN & SHEFFIFLO 















Sterling Silver Sugar Basin and Sifter, Louis XIV. 
period, richly Chased and Pierced, and heavily Gilt all 
over, £9 158. 





Antique Fluted Sterling Silver Sugar 
Basin and Tongs, and Cream Jug, 
complete, in Case, 29 9s. 












G50 
a WORK »F FICTION 
(oNse erin HECTOR MALO! In 
Lov! OR MONEY KATH CRIN LEE 
MRIS 


ME. CHAIN yN by WY 
BEN.) 


ALL 


LIBRARIE 
By PERCY FE) 


VDAT 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S 


rut ‘ 
IRDING TO SI 


JOHN ] 


PENANCE OF PORTIA 


WERNER 


~ 





LIST, 


AMELIE 


THE P ; , 4 JAMES 
I : tiers M 


INSEQUENT 


PEPITA JIMENEZ From the 
IUAN \ W 


Span 
it j 


Wout Ms WOE ve 
rt TR ES OF TRAVEL, 


CH MEINE I ‘ C.G.1 Ila 


HW 
rit 
Qn 


A I EFUL GIFT-BOOH 





(; FIRES AND WOMEN. By E. CILESTER 
f i 
t 4 Life, H iP ! 
+ ; ! ‘ 

J vi M HkKINEM . ib wl 
| NDAY WORDS, One Penny Weekly 
‘ on > " wwf 
TWO POWERKEFUI ERIAL STORIES f ! iM 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, Autl f* Little Lord 
I LW. RIDDELI 
| IBRARY GIVEN AWAY. Two Hundred 

4 \ . ‘ reGiIVEN AWAY. See( 

\ tl \ Va Mo 
f s of tact ut wey “ 
SUNDAY WORD ‘ I'w Page ntaining 
Hn 4} { plete Stour D I oAr es, Children’s 
awe, & 
it f NDAY WORLDS nd order it 
s La ha 
I Is., post free 
( YOLD-CATCHING, COLD-PREVENTING, 
COLDCURING, By JOHN H. CLARKE. M.D 
4 k f } r stian W 
1. 1 “ Co I’ wn / I en ‘ Sry 
Miss BI DDONS CHRISTMAS ANNUAL FOR 
! rated, One Shilling, 
7 HE MISLETOE BOUGH 
I t eat, ar tl mt por uw 
Ann frl \ 
Lew IMPKIN Co. I ted 
DIANOS \ND ORGANS zi D'ALMAINE 
ane ¢ ) I ‘ t fiscal ' * warrant 
I Cott i 8 ! l neas 
1 
‘ ( f ( nea 
Cc ‘ ren ‘ ne 
{ 1 { nen Cin he 
An , : t % rs, ! 
uy " i price] ‘ ‘ f ! t 
w sif liiahe @ taken. an 
he ¢ mee free f i r ed f within one th. 
! : ‘ ya post fre Tr. DALMAINE ane 
CO. «Ff t t “oy ‘ Finsbury Pavement, London, 
(HE TOWER FURNISHING COMP ANY, 
Limit au GOODS on TIRE direc u Mar f 
turer " w ira’ credit, with it t l 
users have th fiw wholesale hi es, Callor w 
s, SECRETARY, 3, Great Tower St,, E.¢ 


COCKLE? S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


PILLS. 


LIVES A Village 


h of 


(oc KLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 
FOR LIVER, | 
(10CKLE'S “ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILI 


( ‘OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


FORK NDIGESTION 


(ocr KLE’ 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Cough, Cold, and Influenza, 
any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat, 
Relieve the Hacking Congh in Consumption, 
Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh, 

Clear strength to the voice of SINGERS, 
to PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR HKARTBUKN 


ar Cc 


Cure 


ure Hoarseness, 


amd give 
And are indispensabk 


Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 


Is. Tid. per Box. 
iv OW IO BB. 


See that the words “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches ” 
recon the Government Stamp round each Box, without 
ch none are genuine. 


THE COLLAPSIBLE **""™* 


Very powerful Pield and Opera Gin«se 
folding intoac mveniont size fo 

No. 1.—Open 6in. 
5 diam., rane 





OPERA ANO FIELD GLASS CO., LTD, 


31, Furnival Street, London, E,C, 


| 
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l 


-atterns 


GRATIS. 


on 


Approva 





Post Fr 


FASHION-BOOKS 


Goods sent 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST. 
atest Home and Continental Novelties in 


SILAS, DRESSES, COSTUMES, MANTLES. 






ee. 





































MARRIAGE. 


On Nov. 5, at the Guards’ Chapel, Wellington Barracks, 
by the Rey. R. Armitage, Cliaplain to the Forces, assisted 
by the Rey. R. A. Corbett, Rector of Astbury, Congleton, 
Henry Hampden Wigram, Scots Guards, only son of 
C. Hampden Wigram, of 45, Carlisle Mansions, and 
Harston, Leicestershire, to Dorothy Isabel, youngest 
danghter of the late G. W. M. Liddell, Esq., of Sutton 
House, and Keldy Castle, Yorkshire. 

The charge for the insertion of Di ths, Marriages, 


and Deaths is Five Shi 


“HASTINGS AND. ST, 


iged the best 


tugs. 











LEONARIS- -ON- “SEA, 


health 







Acknowle and pleasure resort 
in the United Kingdom, with more bright sunshine 
recorded duri autumn and winter months than any 
station in E nd; free from smoke-fogs. Tcpid 
Swimming Baths, Piers, Theatre, and Concert Hall, open 


all the year; high-class hotels and first-rate 
and boarding-houses, 
C. THARLE, 


apartinents 


Robertson Street, Hastings. 






HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


THE ALBANY HOTEL, 


Robertson Terrace. 
Facing the Due South. FINEST POSITION 
ON WHOLE SEA FRONT. Enlarged, Remodelled, 
Kefurnished. Only Hotel wih ELECTRIC LIGHT 
IN EVERY ROOM. PASSENGER LIFT. Hand- 
some Public Rooms, Suites, and Single Roo Hall 
Lounge. Luxuriously fitted throughout. Moderate fixed 
Tariff. Charge for attendance abolished, 
>} A. SCHWABE, 


Sea. 


1s, 


Manager. 





LONDON, 
Residential 


HOTEL BELCRAVIA, 


Victoria Street, 8 


THE 
































TRAD MARK 


SEVEN NEW SIZES, 


“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 
WE DO THE REST.” 




















ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 




















THE EASTMAN PHOTO MATERIALS CO., Ltd, 
115, Oxford Street, London, W 
Paris: 4, Place Venddme. 














sin TS. 


FORD'S | 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EUREKA 


SHIRTS. 













al it FORD'S EUREKA, 304, 408 5, half dozen ; 
[Ea iprUs. The only SHIRT that takes ; 
pat Mg eft yey: he . $ Makers, “nk GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 
RICHARD FORD and ©O., 41, P try, London. 
Hy SIDIUS. This beautiful Fabric, made { O ( O A 
ee nt pert for the n ote ; tours Bh t. 
Write for Pattern and all jarticulars, forwarded free 1 BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 





(A lien & } peaterys | 


Is AS near 
a L I 
-_— t 
Ca e born d 
NOTE PARTIC 


in the Capsul 


BYNIN, 


“ Perfected” 


hiver Oil © 


is the 
Bottles 


at the del 
cacy « ud oil 


Med. oe rnal 


and for these reasons the 
Suld Everywhere. 


only Oil wh ch does ne 
only, at 1s, 4d 


sate 


In cay led 


3 kine 


ULARLY. 
ed Bottles bearing Allen and Hanburys’ Name and Trade-Mark (a Piough). 


L1Qt Ip MALT, forms a valuable adjunct to Cod-Liver Oil,a powerful aid to the dig 
pu utable, p ssing the nutritive and sof malt in perfection. It 


peptic propertie is a Valuable 
n Consul A mand Wasting Diseases. In Bottles, at Is, 9d. each. 


Brit. 


most 
This Oil is WEVER acta in sate ond cannot be genuine unless 


estion, and very 
aliment 


“WEDDING OR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
PRESENTATION PLATE. 


JEWELS AND PLATE FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 


MESSRS. 


Beg to announce tl 
will be 
ordinary prices, 


25 


offered for 


rR. Sz s. GARRARD 


owing to the death of their senor partner, the WHOLE of their EXTENSIVE 
during the remainder of the year at a reduction of 15 PER CENT. for 


at, 
SALE 


& 26, Haymarket, 8.W. Manufactory: 29 & 30, Panton Street, London. 


“EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE."—Lancet, June 15, 1889. 


GOLD MEDALS, 
1884, 1886, 


DELICIOUS 
FLAVOUR. 


MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 
REQUIRING 
NO DIGESTIVE 
EFFORT. 


CONCENTRATED. 


‘PEPTONIZED 
COCOA 
wo MILK 


(Patent). 


SAVORY & MOORE. LONDON. 


Tins: 


OBTAINABLE 


DELICATE 
CHILDREN. 


AND ALL OF 
WEAK 
DIGESTION. 


STOCK 
CASH on 


1s. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 


EVERYWHERE. 
For TRAVELLERS. 








PERRY PENS. 


EVERLASTING WEAR. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 





a 


PERRY OC? =) 
Me ME ae 


WHOLESALE : 









= 





—— 





HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
LONDON. 


PERRY ce 
BROAD — 
tonuvuon 












ght. ctoreyed stone cibilee is a ‘Family Suite” 
e corner of Palace Street, at the Belgrayian 
‘ Viet ria Street, uth and West 

med staircases, American elk vat lectric helt 
siunitation, ventilated rooms, modern 
spec il feature (which distingui shes it fi 
+ its unmatched Family Suites o 

s flits,each with its own 
lnin baths, &e 
ine and exquisite ‘table appoint- 
yraph, Address “ Belgravian, 
3 


This new ¢ 
Hote } 





P AND 0. MAIL-STEAMERS 
bd FROM LONDON TO 
DOT ener Lakin ns MALTA, BRIN-) 
DIST, EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS, via Every week. 
BOMBAY 
CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA. STICAITS ) 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA,NEW ZEALAND Every 
PASMANTA, and ALEXANDRIA. j tlternate week 
DIRECT SERVICES fr nn BRIN DIS! t EGY PT and the EAST 
Ch t 
For Particulars app mipany'’s Offices, 1: 





, >, Leaden- 
ur Street, Le Ww. 


hall Street, E.C.; and 25, mdon, 5. 
ham MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH. 
\ galls, l temp. 1i7t > Fahr. 
rhe Baths were fou ne + Mans tn the Firs Gent ry. 
Mo n cases of I toatism, Gout, Skin Affections 
wen recent nlarged and perfecte at rent 


‘One ‘ itt he wrentest hygienic ply sicians sa) 











4 the most ny nk ye rhe nelu f R 
Vapour, Douche with Massage Doucheurs and Doucheuses 
from Cont nental Spas), Needle Baths Pulverisation, Spray, 
Dry and Moist Heat, Humage and [uhalation KR ns. il 
forms of Shower and Medicate Batis, Band Daily i the 
Pump-room, Address Manager for every informati 

M o xX F SB CAs bL ®@, 
4 

For a ummet Atny, Monte Carlo adjacent to Monaco, is 
one of thet it charming, and interesting of spots on 
the M literrane in Sen-< t 

The Principality has 8 t1 pical veweta n, ) the summer 
heat is always tempered by the sea-breezes, 

The beach vered with tl ftest sand; the Hotelsa 
rrand and t rous, With warm sea-baths aul Lop 
comfortable y BEANE HIATENONER ECTS WILE avs ‘ 
is in some of our own places of summer resort in Eng Brion 

Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on noe Mediterrancan 
coast which offers to its visitors the sa : nis thie 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine th itre, Concerts 
Venetian Fetes, &c, 

town in the world that can compare in 

yo on With Monte Carlo, or in its special 
t<cinations and attractions—not only by the Ap red climate 
tnd bb th hip Pept i ia leg ee es cilities of every 
kind fort lief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restora 


As a WINTER RESORT, 





Monace occupies the first place 


mong the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, 
on account of its climate, its numerous attractions, ond the 
elezant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, Which make 
it t ag the re ndezyvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
n quented by ti well ‘vs in Euro in short, Monaco 


and “to nee Catia ea yo a perpetual spring, 
Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty 
minutes from Nice, 


(HE RETURN FROM CALVARY,” 

HERBERT SCHMALZ, together with a Seri 
Holy Land by the same Artist, now ON VIE W 
160, New Bond 


by 

of 
Pictures of the 
at Messrs. DOWDESWELL'S GALLERIES, 
Street. Admission, One Sh lling, 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYASD, 
Really good Foreign Cigars at London. 
2s, per 100 (and upwards). Sampies5 for Is. (14 stamps.) 
LIQUEUR OF THE CRAKDE 
CHARTREUSE. 


This delicious Liqueur, which has lately come 
&) much into public favour on s¢ unt of us 
wonderful properties of aiding acetiin ind 
preventing Dyspepsia, can how he had of all the 


rincipal Wine and Spirit Merchants. 
Sole Consiguee —W. DOYLE, 35, Crutehedfriars, London, F.C. 


I} TIVNAYLOR’S CIMOLITE the only 
_ thor ou ugly harmless SKIN POWDER yan 

i 1 constantly preser ‘hed hy the moat 
Sent for 14 or 36 penny 


is 





w. 


“Baker Street, London, 


IN sUA 
J “TAYLOR, Chemist, 13 








i (THERE IS UNQUESTIONABLY no 
better remedy in the whole world for all cough and 
throat troubles than KEATING’S LOZENGES—any medical 
man will assure you of this fact Relief is apoed y; they 
contain no strong ting, but only s le, drug the most 
delicate can take ther m. Sold everywhere, in 13), Tins. 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Awarded 
the 
Wenest HONOURS 
ALL EXHIB iTIONS. 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER 


Iu §-lb. and }-1b. Packets. 


BRE 
LUNC Be0e, ON, 


CHOGOLAT - MENIER. 


Daily Consumption 


PAST, 
gt SUPPER. 












CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Paris, 
London, 
New York. 
j Sold Everywhere. 
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MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, AND WATCH AND CLOCHE MAKERS, 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, LIMITED, 


as.savonyesons) 11 & 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. * (tere 


—_ = 


a 7 
mut AN eeu ety -PRESENTATIONPLATE 
OQ z, ' The Largest and Choicest iY 4 
wrx yyy —Wreasesf ws hee: y Stock in London. [= < 
: Sie , - on as = ye 


NW PRS 


WEDDING PRESENTS 


x | ae evo a ct : of allthe Newest Designs. 


8 : 
i ih | DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE 
z ON APPLICATION. 


REPAIRS.—All kinds of Plate 
and Jewellery thoroughly re- 


paired at Moderate Charges. 

BL. Wi iD BEA = yy —_—- MASSIVE SILVER “MONTEITH” BOWL, 

oO As high. am = beautifully Chase] and Fluted, o onis SOLID s U1 

price £10. Smaller sizes : SILVER SALAD BOWL, 8}in. diameter... & , ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS POST eich, 9} in, diamoter, price £22 10s, —— or KET ThE. dagiits 
£4 Ls. and £5 10s. Pair SALAD SERVERS... ee , Ne FREE TO ALL PARTS. Ditto, 6}in, diameter, £9, Sizes : 2 pints, 18 2s8.; 3 pints, £22 18s. 


SOLID SILVER ANTIQUE 
4 ; kK : 





“SALVINE” 


SCIENTIFIC DEN TIE RIC =E.. 


Especially designed by an Eminent London Dental Surgeon after some years’ patient experiments. Not only WHITENS but also PRESERVES the TEETH. 


** Decay of the Teeth is now proved to be caused by combined Acid and Parasitic influence.’—Letract from Lecture delivered at the Congress of Hygiene. 

THE LANCET reports: ‘“‘Salvine Dentifrice is a delicately scented paste. . . It is perfectly free from injurious elements. . . It is ant-acid, astringent, and anti-parasitic.”’ 

DR. REDWOOD, F.1.C., F.C.S., the eminent Chemist and Analyst, in his report and analysis of Salvine, writes: ‘‘ Having examined Salvine, I find it to be composed of high-class 
ingredients, eminently useful for the cleansing of the teeth. It has a slightly alkaline reaction, and is of an antiseptic character, doubtless tending to the prezervation of tlie 
teeth, LI consider it carefully prepared, agreeably perfumed, and entirely free from anything of an injurious nature.”’ 

MADAME ALBAN! u-cs Salvine, and writes: “I am delighted with it; my mouth and teeth have felt more comfortable after using it than w:th any other preparation for the 
teeth which I have ever used.”’ 

The chief claim made for Salwine Dentifrice is that it preserves the teeth in their natural beauty in addition to improving the appearance of all teeth, however di coloured. This is 

attested by the hizhest medical authorities and many valuable testimonials too numerous to quote, but which may be seen at our Offices. Prices 1s., 1s. €d., and Zs. 6d. 
SALVINE SCIENTIFIC SOAP. A Perfect Toilet Soap. 2s. per Box of Three Tablets. SALVINE SHAVING SOAP. Soothing, Creamy, Emollient. 1s, and 2s, 6d. 
SALVINE TOILET POWDER. Pure, Innocuous, Soluble, Safe. 1s. 6d., 3s., and 5s. | SALVINE TOOTH-BRUSH. Specially designed to facilitate the ready cleansing 


Teeth in remote positions. Is. 


of the 
per Box. 


Of all Chemists, or post free from SALVINE CoO., 3, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W . 


‘CHAMPION’ HAND ICE MACHINE. : 
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Machines rab ay > AND SWEET Se 
READY FOR fe GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 





|| # iy 256 to 262, REGENT ST. | — 


8 Minutes, | 


ESTIMATES AND PATTERNS FREE. 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 





MOURNING ORDERS. @. Doe pa 


On receipt of letter or telegram, experience’ Assistants are always in 


No. 3 | f Ln iy 
Wis y , « y » 
Send for List y By ; readiness to take a full assortment of Mourning Coods to any address in FLECTROPATHIC. BELTS. 
rl fr yin y 4/74! Y ; if 
a y if F » the 


TOWN or COUNTRY, at the same reasonable prices as if purchased in the 





Uy) Warehouse, and travelling expenses are not charged whatever the distance ts, ) 

PULSOMETER JF; 4 y “the Verve Be “atom: veh. ,five '. 
iN ~ “eK Kidne Yn. wc., the y nm : ‘ 

Ladies who wear, from choice, black or neutral colours, will find at ~ Beg. the sary, UNSY Gove 


aoc a Vi ¢ “pe 4 this Establishment a full Assortment of the a N Vv I G re} R A 7 E 
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Medical Battery Co., Limited, 


QTAR GROU PS : A Student’ 8 Guide to the /% Y/ es prea: : 
Ke, kuthor uf eae ; ry of the Heavens.” Illustrated Vp: Dr Telegraphic Address—“ PETER ROBINSON, LONDON.” e — ST. LONDON, y 
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Lond ps Ome ospy Le oop and Soy, 7, Stationers’ Hall 
Court, EB. 
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STRONG SCENTS IN SOAPS. 


These are used to disguise the smell of bad fats, from which most Toilet Soaps are made, and to conceal 
ot odour of methylated spirit, used to render soaps transparent. The presence of methylated spirit in 

transparent soaps may be detected by cutting a tablet in halves and shaving off a thin slice from the 
freshly-cut surface = smelling it, when i. - be found to exhale a heavy odour of methylated spirit. 





Premier, 4d. 


é 
Floral, 6d 
Medical, 8d. 
Toilet, 10d. 
Vestal, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS NO STRONG SCENTS OR METHYLATED SPIRIT. 
English Depot: BLONDEAU et CIE., Ryland Rd. London, N.W. American Depot: 73 & 75, Watts St., New York, 
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“ PELICAN” SELF-FEEDING PEN 


(Patented), 


i j v encet fitted w 
specia ‘ i , imn-points 
Has ¢ } y s i 
’ Wr tiv 

cr i 1 6 oO ! 

“ f 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 


“ SWIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER 


(Patented), 
odible iridium-pointe pen, 3s. 6d.; 
vi rt pen, iridium-poit |, 58. 6d., 108. 6d., anid 
12s. 6d. Of Static Ww! if 


THOS. DE LA RUE and co., London. 


“ISOBATH” CONSTANT-LEVEL INKSTAND 


(Patented), 


f 


’ n nd offering 1 lvantages 
iH we 1 r ink, sect from nd 
eva uid ! pping-we n wh k 

" ! he same lk Ma bout 

\ I m 5s. A the Isobath’ 

M 1 6s.: and the Isobath Stamp and 
Er pe Damper, 7s. and 108, 6d, Of all Stationers. 


W ec only of 
THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 
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HINDE'S, LIMITED 
(Lor METROPOLIT 
Works, DIRMINGHAM, 
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‘ALMOND TABLETS. 
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MARRIS’S 





’ PATENT CORSETS 
Are the Best. 
Preparedbya Newana 


1ZODS couttrs 





Special Scientvjice Process, 

Medical opinion recommends them 
for THE HEALTH. 

Public opinion all over the world 
unanimous that they are _unesur- 
passed for COMFORT. STYLE, 
AND DURABILITY. Sold all 
over Europe, and everywhere in 
India and Colonies. Name and Trade 
Mark, Anchor, on every pair and 
box, Ask your Draper or Outfitter 
for IZOD'S make; take no other, 
‘4 and see you get them, as bad makes 
*@ are often sold orgake of extra profit, 
rite for our sheet of Drawings, 


viE. IZOD & SON, 
30, Milk 8t., London. 
Manufactory: LANDPORT, HANTS 
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NUDA VERITAS HAIR 
RESTORER, 


What will Restore the HAIR OF YOUTH? 


Nua VeRitTAS—NaAKED TRUTH. 
For % years it has never failed 
to rapidly restore grey or faded 
lair, either in youth or age. 
t arrests falling, causes lux- 
uriant growth, is permanent, and 
perfectly harmless, 
, In Cases, 10s. 6d.; of all Hair- 
a dressers and Chemists. Circulars 
7 on application, 
Wholesale Agents: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 & 32, Rerners Street, W.; and 01-95, City Road, K.C., London, 
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. I can't build such nice houses with them as with Cousin Tom's ; 


‘etched imitations.” 
ks to be compared with 







for me is evidently one of the 5 
, «, indeed, no box of bri 


RICHTER’ 





Containing Stone Building Blocks in three Colours. 


> and if you wish to make your boy really happy get a genuine RICHTER’S 
ANCHOR BOX for him, Beware of inferior imitations, even if they are offered 
at a lower price ; they give no pleasure to children, 

rhe Genuine RICHTER’S ANCHOR BOXES are accompanied by beautiful 
colour-printed Books of Designs of Castles, Churches, Country Houses, &c¢., which 
ean all be correctly built with the respective box.—At all Toy Dealers’ and 
Edueational Stores Illustrated Catalogue post free on Application to 


F.AD RICHTER and CO., 1 & 2, Railway Place, Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 


JOYNSON’S 
DRAWING AND WATER-COLOUR 
PAPER. 


The only first-class Paper made in Double Antiquarian, Double Emperor, and in Continuous Rolls, 
TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL STATIONERS, 
Samples may be had at the Mills, St. MAny CRAY, KENT. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE  ! 


s 








—— a 





ANCHOR BOX, 

















Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens; 


Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors everywherc in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. | 





. wes Charley, are you already tired of playing?” FOR THE BLOOD AND COMPLEXION. 
“ Yes, father. I don't like this box of bricks; it Is not the right kind. | F 


his box has an 
‘Anchor’ upon it,and such beautiful books of designs! This box you have bought | 
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D? TIBBALDS-=====+ 


THE LATESTAND BEST MEDICINE FOR THE - | 


(BLOOD COMPLEXION] 
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BRICHT EYES, HEALTHY SKIN, 
A PURE COMPLEXION. 


All who value their Complexion should never be 
without Dr. Tibbald’s Blood Tonic. It speedily 
removes all Impurities from the Blood, rendering 
the Skin Spotless, Clear, and Healthy. Soaps and 
Lotions only give temporary relief. For perma- 
nent results you must go to the cause—namely, 
the Blood. It acts directly upon the Digestive 





| Organs, the Liver, and Kidneys. 


THE BEST BLOOD PURIFIER 
IN THE WORLD. 


CURES Pimples, Blotches, Rashes, Carbuncles, 
Scrofula, Eczema, Rheumatism, Gout, and all 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN AND BLOOD. 

FOR INDIGESTION AND LIVER COMPLAINTS 

IT HAS NO RIVAL. 
THE CREAT BLOOD & SKIN CURE. 


Chemists will procure it, 18, 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., and 11s, 
per bottle, Wholesale London Agents, Edwards & Co., 


| Queen Victoria Street; Barclay & Sons, Farringdon 


Street; or direct from 


SMITH & CO., Chemists, Taunton. 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 


FOOD. 


New Illustrated Catalogue for 1891 now ready. 
is (HE i UN OF THE PERIOD.” 


TRADE MARK. REGD. 


HONOURS, PARIS, 1878. 
DIPLOMA & MEDAL, SYDNEY, 1879, 
AND CALCUTTA, 1883-4. 
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6.£ £5 
TREBLE GRIP (G.E.LEWIS r 


With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 
accidental discharge impossible 


G E. LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP, combined 


© with Anson and Deeley’s Locking, Cocking, and Auto- 
natic Safety Bolt,is the most perfect weapon ever piaced in 
the hands of the sportsman. The apoulue of this gun cocks it, 
und bolts the trigger nd tumblers automatically. Prices 
from 20 to 40 guineas. A special plain quality, £16. Express 
R files, from 12 guineas, “The Gun of the Period,” wherever 
shown, has always taken honours, Why buy from Dealers 
when you can buy it at half the price from the Maker? Any 
gun sent on approval on receipt of P.O.O. and remittance 
returned if, on receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target trial 
allowed. A choice of 2000 guns, rifles, and revolvers, embrac- 
ing every novelty in the trade.—G, E. LEWIS, Gur Maker, 
32 and 33, Lower Loveday Street, Birmingham. Estab, 1850. 

Telegrams: *“ Period, Birmingham.” 








YOLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
produces the beautiful golden colour so muchadmired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s, 6d. and 10s, 6d., of al 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners St., W, 
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CLARKE’S “FAIRY” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. 


N.B.—If any difficulty in obtaining the above Lights, write to the manufacturers, who will give 


AND AWAY THE BEST WIGHT LiIGHTs. 








the address of their nearest Agent. 





THE Amey 


pATENT | SAFETY 


CLARKE’S 


CLARKE’S 
“PYRAMID” LIGHT. 


Patent Fire-Proof Plaster Case. 


LICHT. 





THE “BURGLAR'S HORROR.” 











Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxes 
containing 8 lights. &4d. per Box. 





‘AR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST 
TO PREVENT BURGLARIES. 


b THE POLICE RECOMMEND AS 
4 ;| AR, FARand AWAY THE BEST, 


CLARKE'S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS. 








As used by Her Majesty the Queen. 








2s. 6d., 3s. Gd. Ss., and Gs. each. 








THE SHADED PART 
REPRESENTS THE ,. 
PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE. | Use CLARKR’'S “ PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS each. “As. per hox. 


IX FRONT AND BACK OF EVERY HOUSE. 


3 ; “PAIRY” LIGHT. 
AR, FAR and AW AY THE BEST. With Double Wicks, in Boxes containing 


TO SAVE VALUABLE PROPERTY 6 Lights and Giass, burn 30 hours 











GLARKE’S REGISTERED PYRAMID ” 
NICHT LIGHT WATCH-HOLDER, 


Japanned Watch-Holder and * 





Pyramid” Lamp complete, 2c. 6d. 
Invaluabie at every Dedaide.” 








N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 








CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO., LTD. LONDON. Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE. 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN “FAIRY” LAMPS CaN BE SEEN. 


RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 

















Lonpos: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by INornamM Buorukus, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—SaTURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1891 


















































